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INTRODUCTION TO THE 
FACSIMILE SERIES 


The Library of Australian History is to be congratulated on its 
enterprise in publishing this series of reprints of important 
works on local history. There is a growing interest in the schools 
and among the community at large in Australian History. As 
President of the Royal Australian Historical Society I have 
become very much aware, as I visit district societies, of the 
genuine ‘“‘grass roots’ concern for an understanding of 
regional history. Each of the books on the Library’s list has a 
distinct contribution to make to the study of its area. 


Charles MacAlister gives a lively account in his Old Pioneer- 
ing Days in the Sunny South, with a shrewd selection of colourful 
anecdotes. Early Days of Windsor is a compilation of many arti- 
cles about an historical district by one of the earliest and best 
chroniclers. The same region is the subject of the Reminiscences 
of a well known inhabitant, William Walker.The Rev. James 
Hassall, son of Thomas, “‘the galloping parson’’ wrote In Old 
Australia early in the present century but gave much accurate 
information about his own family many years earlier. W.Davis 
Wright’s Canberra, and John Gale’s Canberra: History of and 
Legends..., takes us to a district in an entirely different phase of 
its existence from that which now distinguishes it. Finally, there 
is the 1882-3 edition of the Goulburn and District Directory, an 
invaluable research tool for those interested in the southern 
region. It is a rich and varied collection. 


In course of time, new titles will appear on the Library’s pub- 
lishing prospectus. Each addition will be yet another valuable 
contribution to the ready availability of Australian material. 


Kenneth J. Cable. 


FOREWORD 


In publishing this facsimile of John Gale’s Canberra: History 
of and Legends..., the Library of Australian History has done a 
service for the community generally, and more particularly for 
historians who want copies of this interesting book but have 
been unable to obtain them, because of the limited number of 
the original edition still extant. The book is greatly enhanced by 
the addition of a comprehensive index. 


John Gale was a man of great perception, and as founder and 
editor of the Golden Age newspaper, which commenced publica- 
tion in 1860 and later became the Queanbeyan Age, he had an 
excellent opportunity to obtain first-hand knowledge of his dis- 
trict. I cannot say that his writings are entirely accurate, but the 
book contains a great deal of information which would have 
been lost forever had he not recorded it. 


Gale was born at Bodmin, in Cornwall, England. Educated at 
Monmouth Grammar School, in 1846 he was apprenticed in the 
printing trade. He arrived in Sydney as a Methodist minister in 
1854 but left the ministry in 1857. He moved to Queanbeyan 
and in 1860 became a newspaper proprietor. His association 
with the Church continued until his death, but in Queanbeyan 
he was associated more with the Presbyterian than the Method- 
ist Church. He was a man of strong views and undoubted 
integrity. 


The selection of Canberra as the site for the national capital 
was in no small measure due to his efforts, as he was a persis- 
tent advocate for the Canberra-Queanbeyan areas. 


On 22 April 1925 many leading citizens gathered at the Hotel 
Canberra to celebrate his 95th birthday. At that late stage in his 
life he was busy preparing the manuscript of Canberra. The 
book was published in 1927 and the author died on 15 July 1929 
in his 100th year. 


I trust that many who have not previously had access to this 
book will enjoy reading some of the story of Canberra’s past. 


Lyall L. Gillespie. 
President 
Canberra & District Historical Society Inc. 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
THE LATE 


HONOURABLE SIR AUSTIN CHAPMAN, 
M.H.R. 


Whose Powerful Political Championship of Canberra 
as Pre-eminently the Best Site for the Common- 
wealth of Australia’s Seat of Government 
Materially Aided the Efforts of the 
Author in this Direction, 


THIS VOLUME IS GRATEFULLY DEDICATED. 


CORRIGENDA, &c. 


(1) It has been ascertained by Mr. Selkirk that the 
bushranger Tennant, instead of ending his days 
exemplarily, was brought to justice, and, being found 
culty of a capital erime, was duly executed in Dar- 
linghurst jail. A record of this fact is to be found in 
the Mitchell Library. 


(2) For some of the Illustrations to be found in this 
volume, the Author is indebted to the Canberra Com- 
munity News, and to Mr. A.’ K. Murray,  editor-pro- 
prietor of the Federal Capital Pioneer Magazine. 


PREFACE 


The consensus of public opinion unquestionably is, 
that hitherto whatever has been published purporting 
to be a history of the Federal Capital Territory of the 
Commonwealth of Australia has fallen short of what 
a subject of such paramount importanee—to the pre- 
sent and future generations of Australians and the 
civilized world at large—demands of the historian. 
Such was the late Mr. W. Davis-Wright’s brochure, 
being almost exclusively sketches of the personal his- 
tory of some of Canberra’s pioneer and prominent resi- 
dents. And even that ably-written work, ‘‘Canberra’s 
First Hundred Years,’’ from the pen of the scholarly 
Dr. Robinson, late Professor of the English and Ger- 
man languages on the staff of the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Duntroon, falls short of what is so greatly in 
demand. His work is more or less narrow and paro- 
chial, chronicling only the lives and doings of 
Canberra’s early people and limiting all else to the 
history of the fine old Anglican Church of St. John the 
Baptist (which everyone must be gratified to find is 
to abide as a monument of early Canberra), and to 
life-sketches of members of the Campbell family and 
other prominent persons. Hence the urgent need for 
the following pages, written at the request of num- 
bers of the author’s fellow-citizens, some of whom are 
of high standing in the community. A request com- 
ing from such quarters he regards as no mean compli- 
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ment, based as it is on his profession as a journalist 
and his well-nigh three-quarters of a century domicile 
in Queanbeyan, during the greater portion of which 
long period the duties connected with some of the 
public offices he has the honour to hold have frequently 
called him far afield, made him familiar with almost 
every square mile of this extensive district, and en- 
abled him to collate much of the material here given 
to the public. At the same time the author is deeply 
sensible of the faults and shortcomings apparent in 
his labours; and on these grounds asks for and hopes 
to receive the indulgent forbearance of his readers. 
Perhaps it may be regarded as a not irreverent quota- 
tion from the Sacred Volume if he concludes with the 
words of the inspired apostle who, on a certain occa- 
sion, said, in reply to an appeal, ‘‘Such as I have, give 
I unto thee.’’ 


JOHN GALE. 


‘“The Retreat,’’ 
Queanbeyan, N.S.W., 
March, 1927. 


FOREWORDS 


(1) Major-General Sir Granville de Laune Ryrie, 
C.B., High Commissioner for the Commonwealth, 
writes :—‘‘It is with much satisfaction that I accede to 
the request of Mr. John Gale to write a foreword to 
his very interesting and timely volume. Canberra is 
fortunate in having for its historian one whose long 
experience and qualifications so eminently fit him for 
his task. Mr, Gale has, of the beautiful area which is 
the seat of Australia’s National Parliament, a more 
intricate and extended knowledge than any other man 
living. He writes vividly of the fascinating early 
Colonial days of settlement and life in the district; 
and he writes equally well of the deeply-interesting 
and all-absorbing work which, during recent years, has 
made so noble a beginning with the erection of the 
Capital City of this great Commonwealth. Mr. Gale, 
the oldest living writer in Australia, has earned the 
gratitude of all those of the community who are inte- 
rested in our pioneering past, and whose vision carries 
them into the future. I trust this excellent production, 
the work of my good old friend, will meet with the 
success it richly deserves. 


“GRANVILLE RYRIE. 
‘‘House of Representatives, 


‘“Melbourne, 
‘*March, 1927.’’ 


(2) The following excerpts are from a letter of com- 
mendation from the editor-proprietor of ‘‘The Federal 
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Capital Pioneer Magazine’’: ‘‘For a number of years the 
wide cirele of friends of the veteran journalist, Mr. 
John Gale, have been waiting for this historical work 
from his pen. At the ripe age of 97 years, Mr. Gale’s 
wonderfully retentive memory surprises all who have 
had the opportunity to visit him and lead the conver- 
sation on events of the past; and when with animated 
fervour he strikes reminiscent notes, it is surprising 
to listen to him aceurately deseribing events of fifty, 
sixty or seventy years ago as though it were but 
yesterday. ... ‘Canberra’ at the present moment is the 
leading topie in the columns of the Press of Austra- 
lia, by reason of the fact that H.R.H. the Duke of York, 
accompanied by the Duchess, have arrived, and the 
object of their visit, principally to open the First 
Parliament House and the First Parliament at Can- 
berra. ... Many are credited, wrongly, with the initia- 
tion of the movement for its establishment; but they 
eannot deny the right of the author of this work the 


‘title of ‘The Father of Canberra.’ The late Sir Austin 


Chapman acknowledged that to me. John Gale, as this 
work. proves, knows practically every mile of the 900 
which is now termed Federal Capital Territory. He 
wrote, lectured, and accompanied visitors to bring 
Canberra to the forefront in the battle for the best 
from the many chosen for competition. The late Sir 
John Forrest, representing Western Australia in those 
days, opposed the choice of Canberra; but when chosen 
he wrote and acknowledged that it was mainly Mr. 
Gale’s famous pamphlet on ‘Dalgety or Canberra: 
Which?’’ a brochure published in 1907, and distri- 
buted to every member of the Commonwealth’s seven 
Parliaments, and amongst other prominent members of 
the community—that won the day for Canberra. Its 
accuracy of detail concerning the natural resources, 
climate, situation, etc., defied contradiction. Read this 
work and judge how logically our venerable author can 
array his facts. . . . Reader, you are about to read a 
work from the pen of the oldest living journalist in 
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the English-speaking world—not forgetting Britain’s 
grand old journalist, Thomas Hardy, O.M. (as the 
writer proved in Chambers’s Journal in 1925). 
Thomas Hardy’s first attempt was an article published: 
in that popular journal in 1865. At the age of 16 
years Mr. Gale’s articles appeared in the Monmouth- 
shire ‘Merlin’ as far back as 1846, and five years before 
Mr. Hardy’s first essay. Mr. Gale was publishing the 
Queanbeyan ‘Age’ (then known as ‘The Golden Age’), 
the first number of which appeared on 15th September, 
1860, and to this day contributes to its popular 
columns, the paper being still in the family and owned 
by his grandchildren. . . . Readers will have many hours’ 
enjoyment from this historic volume, which breathes 
the very life of the Australian Bush. The early pio- 
neering days and the pen-pictures of notable figures 
connected with the early history of Canberra are 
drawn in a captivating style. I feel honoured by the 
request of my old friend to write this foreword, avoid- 
ing flattery while aiming at stressing that Mr. Gale 
is, first, the oldest living journalist in the English- 
speaking world; and secondly, by his persistent advo- 
cacy of Canberra as a site for a Capital City, has 
earned the title of ‘The Father of Canberra.’. . . May 
he be spared to see his century and ‘not out,’ and pre- 
dicting a wide circulation of this timely and exhaustive 
work, 
1a, 


‘“His sincere well-wisher, 


‘“‘A. K. MURRAY. 


‘“ ‘Sturtville,’ 
‘‘Rastlake, F.C.T., 
‘‘March 26, 1927.”’ 
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PART I. 


The Genesis of Canberra—Author’s First Visit—A 
Prophetie Inspiration—Site of Town of Quean- 
beyan a Swamp in the Early Decades of 
the Highteenth Century—Pioneer Population 
of Canberra—Principal Estates and Home- 
steads—The Story of Duntroon—Historical 
Documents Destroyed by Fire—First Juive-stock 
Brought to Canberra—Mount Ainslie-——Canberra, 
‘A Nursing Mother’’—As to Canherra’s First 
Settlement—Captain Currie’s Journal of Explora- 
tion—Dr. Charles Throsby’s Excursion—Ilis Letter 
to Governor Macquarie—Letter of Mr. R. H. Cam- 
bage, F.R.A.H.S., as to Origin and Nomenclature 
of Canberra—Old Yarralumla and What Hap- 
pened There—A Shepherd Becomes a Leading 
Legal Luminary—Another Shepherd Becomes a 
Diplomaed Medical Practitioner—The Mystery of 
Yarralumla—Introduction of Fish from Yarra- 
lumla into Lake George—Canberra’s Pioneer 
Clergymen—How ‘‘QGusssie’’ Gibbes Became 
Owner of Yarralumla—A Bushranging Episode— 
The Author’s Own Story of Ben Hall—Billy 
Roohan, Pioneer Mail Contractor—William Farrer, 
the Famous Wheat Breeder—A Degrading Arrest, 
Followed by Ample Compensation—Canberra’s 
Convict Prison—Thomas Southwell, of Parkwood, 
Gininderra—A_ Blue-blooded Criminal—A Bank 
Manager’s Downfall—Uriarra or Urayarra?—The 
Annual Feasts of Boogong Larvae—London Bridge 
—A Stupendous Waterfall—Canberra’s Old-time 
Ploughing Matches—Mount Tennant: Its Recluse 
Bushranger—the Trapped Hunter: His Perilous 
Escape—The Washpen Murder: A Thrilling Psy- 
chological Adventure—Waterloo Tom, a Convicted 
and Condemned Murderer: His Last Moments. 
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The Genesis of Canberra. 


Prior to the eighteenth century the nine hundred 
miles of territory acquired by the Australian Common- 
wealth within New South Wales, for a Federal Capital 
State, formed part of a stretch of magnificent country 
thickly peopled by an aboriginal tribe, because of its 
abundance of natural food supply. Its perennial 
streams, large and small, teemed with fine fish; the 
surface of their deep pools swarmed with duck, teal 
and widgeon; over its plains roamed the emu and bus- 
tard (the plains turkey of the later European settlers) 
and the tallegalla (the shy brush turkey of the same 
later oncomers) ; its forests were the habitat of bronze- 
wing and other pigeons, the curlew and other food-sup- 
plying birds; over its mountain ranges and _ granitic 
uplands roamed the great kangaroo and smaller kinds 
of that marsupial, together with their cousins, the 
wallaroo and wallaby; west of the Murrumbidgee River 
the high spurs of the Australian Alps were the breed- 
ing-grounds of the boogong moth, whose larvae, roasted 
on heated stones, formed delicious repasts in the season 
of their prevalence. Here, therefore, the native peoples 
hunted, battened and throve, here their men kind fur- 
bished their war weapons and trained and disciplined 
themselves for war with hostile tribes, and in the flare- 
light of their fires, with their gins and piccaninnies on- 
looking, danced their weird corroborees; and so had 
lived, moved and had their being throughout many by- 
gone generations, till the yarraman (white fellow) 
intruded and changed the face and nature of things. 
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4 CANBERRA: 


First Acquaintance with Canberra. 


My associations with Canberra and the Queanbeyan 
district—indeed, with the entire County of Murray— 
date back to 1855. It was on Christmas Day of that 
year that I was escorted from the Yass River, via Mun- 
doonan and Bedullick, to the estate of the late Thomas 
Southwell, Parkwood, Gininderra. This was just after 
the close of the Crimean War. A national appeal was 
being made for money for the relief of the widows and 
orphans of those of the British forces engaged in that 
historic struggle who had fallen. I was one of the 
authorised collectors, and was given the districts of 
Yass, Queanbeyan and Collector to canvass. On Box- 
ing Day I was guided Queanbeyanwards by a boy in 
his teens, the son of my host at Parkwood. In that far- 
off period of this district’s history there were no cleared 
and formed roads far outside any township of compara- 
tive importance; dray-tracks and bridle-tracks were the 
only guides to one’s destination. Following these, my 
young guide brought me so far on my journey as James 
Young’s homestead on the northern bank of Molonglo 
River (generally known then as the Queanbeyan River). 
Here we were to part, as I had been informed that 
thence into Queanbeyan, mainly over open plains, a 
distance of eight or nine miles, was not difficult to 
negotiate. But the river was in medium flood, and it 
appeared doubtful to Mr. Young whether it was prudent 
for a stranger to attempt crossing. When told that my 
business was urgent, and that it was necessary for me, 
if possible, to reach Queanbeyan that day, Young said 
that if I was a fair rider he could pilot me over, pro- 
vided I was careful to follow his instructions. There- 
upon he picked up several stones sufficiently heavy for 
his purpose, informing me that I was to carefully note 
where the first stone he was about to throw dropped, ride 
thither, and remain till he threw a second stone. I 
did so, the water scarcely reaching my horse’s saddle- 
girths. The second stone was cast into the water in 
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quite a different direction, and to that point I steered 
my way, the water in this stage reaching to my saddle- 
flaps. And so, zigzaggingly, I attained my third stage 
across the swollen stream, my feet out of stirrup-irons 
to keep them dry. Another piecemeal progress, with 
the water deepening to my horse’s shoulders, its rider 
kneeling on the seat of his saddle; and still another or 
two stages, through shallowing water, and I had safely 
erossed. With grateful acknowledgments to my guide, 
and bidding him adieu, I ascended the stony hill at the 
foot of which I had landed. Climbing its precipitous 
slope, I reined in my nag for a twofold reason—that 
he needed to get his wind, and I, enamoured with the 
landscape outstretching east and west and south before 
me, hungrily to feast my eyes upon its varying charms. 


A Prophetic Inspiration. 


And where was I standing, or rather sitting astride 
my horse? Close alongside the old kurrajong tree be- 
neath which the Prince of Wales recently laid the foun- 
dation-stone of the Federal City’s Capitol; lower down 
its southern slope now stands the Commencement 
Column, laid with magnificent pomp and ceremony some 
time before; and lower still, on its eastern foothills, not 
so long ago, the first sod of Parliament House was 
turned. Little thought I, as the rolling downs at my 
feet, the blue haze-covered alpine peaks away to my 
right, mountainous country south and east of me, and 
the sheen of the meandering river bisecting the imme- 
diate downs—evoking the mental, if not vocal, exclama- 
tion: ‘‘What a magnificent site for one of Australia’s 
future cities!’’—little thought I (I repeat) that the 
day would come, and I be spared to see it, when that 
inspired thought would be materialised in the first 
beginnings of Australia’s Federal Capital. And when 
a Federal Territory was determined on, and many a 
site within New South Wales (within which State it 
was stipulated the Federal City, with its ceded terri- 
tory should be) was championed as the most suitable, 
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was it a matter of surprise that I should become the 
protagonist of Canberra? As someone elsewhere has 
said, referring to this incident, ‘‘The dream has become 
true.’’ 


The interests of Canberra are closely interwoven with 
those of Queanbeyan, the former being perhaps the most 
populous and prosperous of the centres of population, 
of which the latter may be said to be their capital. To 
write the history of Canberra would therefore be 
incomplete without the genesis of Queanbeyan being 
included. Amongst the records of Queanbeyan stands 
easily first the journal of Captain Currie, the full 
text of which will be found farther on in these pages. 
I am not aware that this journal was ever in print. 
But that Captain Currie and his co-explorer, Brigade- 
Major Ovens, were not the first Europeans who set eyes 
on the site where now stands the rapidly-extending 
town of Queanbeyan, I am in a position to prove. 
Currie’s exploration of these parts was made in 1823, 
and he speaks of a well-defined river, about fifteen 
miles south, of what was evidently Bungendore Plains, 
which he called the South Fish River (undoubtedly 
the Queanbeyan River); and his description of the 
topography hereabouts makes no mention of such a 
scene aS was given to me at first-hand by William 
Rusten, a stockman employed by Mr. William Rutledge, 
who then managed the grazing property known as Car- 
woola, on Molonglo Plains. This fine property was 
then owned by the firm of Rutledge Brothers, whose 
headquarters were at Port Phillip, in Victoria (as this 
colony was afterwards designated). 


Rusten’s story, made personally to me at a time sub- 
sequently when he was employed as wardsman at the 
Queanbeyan hospital, of which his wife was first 
matron, and when this institution was housed in a 
tenement owned by the late Captain Faunce, of Dods- 
worth (now known as Irishtown, and on the eastern 
banks of the river), who was Queanbeyan’s first police- 
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magistrate. Rusten could not give me the exact year 
of his adventure, except that it occurred in the early 
decades of the last century. At the time there was a 
goodly herd of fat stock at Carwoola, and the manager 
thought of them as a good speculation for the Port 
Phillip market, small as its population was at the time. 
Rusten was his head stockman, and Mr. Rutledge asked 
him if he thought he could drove these ‘‘fats,’’ via 
Monaro and Gippsland, to their intended destination. 
Given a compass and sufficient drovers for the purpose, 
Rusten replied that he saw no difficulty in the under- 
taking. So, when the ‘‘fats’’ were mustered and the 
equipment made up, the journey began. In due time 
the party reached the top of the range, which from the 
east looks down on the site of the present town of 
Queanbeyan. And this is the old man’s description of 
the panorama lying before them: ‘‘Immediately at the 
foot of the range we had reached was an _ extensive 
swamp, the only dry land visible between us and a range 
westward of the swamp running northwards from 
Mount Jerrabomberra being that whereon the new hos- 
pital is built, and the elevated area where the Methodist 
ehurch and your own home stand,’’ referring to the 
southern end of Lowe Street, at its intersection with 
Rutledge and Isabella Streets. So that at that time 
Monaro and Crawford Streets west; and Macquoid and 
other streets east, of the river, were but a swamp covered 
with bulrushes and other aquatic growth. There was 
a creek, Rusten said, running between some rocks in a 
north-westerly direction, but it appeared to be mainly 
a chain of ponds. This was undoubtedly Captain 
Currie’s ‘‘South Fish River.’’ What a marvellous 
change little more than a century has wrought here- 
about! The early surveyors on their maps give the 
Molonglo River as the principal stream, and the Quean- 
beyan River as a tributary. But as it is to-day, the 
Queanbeyan is by far the larger stream, and carries 
three times the volume of water, running in the valley 
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of the Molonglo River. Moreover, the swamp of Wil- 
liam Rusten’s day has become the solid soil on which to- 
day are erected the principal business and private dwel- 
ling places of both East and West Queanbeyan. The 
fagtor in effecting this marvellous change is the trans- 
formation of the little ‘‘chain of ponds’’ into a river 
bed whose floods attain the prodigious height of 37 to 
40 feet above its summer level. Mrs. Charles 
MecKeahnie (mother of the late C. H. McKeahnie, the 
famous breeder of Hereford cattle on the Booroomba 
estate) told me that when she and her husband resided 
in Queanbeyan it was her daily evening custom to step 
over the running water connecting the chain of ponds 
to the western side of the river and drive her flock of 
turkeys back from their favourite run to her home at 
Dodsworth. To-day, however, such is the depth and 
width of the river channel, that it requires the fine 
bridge, of which Queanbeyan is justly proud, to connect 
the east and west portions of the town. Small as the 
stream was in Captain Currie’s day, and subsequently 
when the McKeahnies lived here, the number and huge 
size of the Murray cod inhabiting the deep pools jus- 
tified its being called the South Fish River. In our 
own day it is no uncommon thing for a cod of twenty 
pounds up to 60 or 70 pounds weight to be taken from 
the Queanbeyan River. In the early decades of the last 
century, when Irishtown, adjoining the Dodsworth 
estate, was the centre of the then straggling village, 
and the police station and school were there, one day 
the children, during their playhour from school duties, 
were amusing themselves on the shingly bank of the 
stream, when their attention was drawn to something 
floating down water, very much like the nude body of 
aman. The police were informed of the discovery, and 
came to the river bank with grapnels to secure the 
supposed body. On drawing it into shallow water it 
was seen not to be a human body, but a monstrosity re- 
sembling a gigantic fish with a tail at each extremity. 
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It was not quite dead. Hauling it ashore, and on closer 
examination, the object was found to be two enormous 
codfish, the larger of which had essayed to swallow the 
smaller one. Weighed in the scales, these fish were re- 
spectively of 90lb. and 45lb. weight. I had this extra- 
ordinary statement from the lips of the late Mr. William 
Hunt, at the time licensee of the Elmsall Inn, Quean- 
beyan—a statement corroborated by others who were 
eye-witnesses of the catch. 


The Pioneer Population. 

The Queanbeyan Police District at the time of my 
first coming had increased to not more than 3,000— 
that is, including with the descendants of the earliest 
settlers those who had at a later period made their 
permanent homes therein. A considerable proportion 
of this augmented population settled down in and 
around Canberra, and such has been the steady growth 
in population of the entire district during the interven- 
ing seventy years, that to-day that of the Federal 
Capital Territory alone exceeds that of the whole dis- 
trict seven decades ago, while the population of the 
entire Queanbeyan Police District has nearly trebled 
itself. 

The Principal Estates and Homesteads 

within and contiguous to Canberra in 1855, may here 
be appropriately enumerated. Radiating from Can- 
berra itself, first comes Duntroon, held then by Mr. 
George Campbell, fourth son of the original grantee, 
Robert (or ‘‘Merchant’’) Campbell; Springtank, occu- 
pied by William Sullivan; the Parsonage at Acton, 
ineumbeney held by Rev. P. G. Smith, M.A.; Yarra- 
lumla, where lived Colonel Gibbes and his son Augustus 
Gibbes; The Windmill, on the western bank of the 
Molonglo River, its miller being John Gregory; Woden, 
the residence of Dr. Murray; Jerrabomberra, the estate 
of P. C. Palmer; Tuggranong, owned by one McQuoid, 
a victim of the Dunbar disaster; northwards were the 
farmsteads of the Shumacks, Maloneys and one or two 
B 
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else. About 1860, William Davis took possession of 
Gininderra, and soon proved himself the leading spirit 
of the neighbourhood. Older residents thereabouts were 
Henry Hall, of Charnwood; Thomas Southwell, of Park- 
wood; William McCarthy, of Glenwood; and Q. T. 
Palmer, of Emu Bank. There are legends connected 
with some of these ancient landmarks. To begin with: 


Duntroon’s History. 


The aboriginal name of the open plains on _ the 
northern slopes of which was built the homestead of 
Duntroon, was Pialligo. When he took possession, Mer- 
chant Campbell named it Duntroon, after the place- 
name of his boyhood days in Scotland. The story of 
his proprietorship is of arresting interest. There are 
varying versions of it, some of them current in print. 
Many a time have I heard people of recent years speak 
of the shame it was (in their opinion) that so large a 
tract of country should have been acquired by the 
Campbells practically as a free gift. This is an opinion 
scattered to the four winds by a recital of its mode of 
possession, such as has been related to me by those who 
knew. It is a well-known historical fact that in its 
infant days, the then penal settlement of New South 
Wales was faced with starvation through lack of food- 
stuffs, locally grown or imported. Just then there ar- 
rived in Port Jackson a couple of ships on their way 
to England with full cargoes of valuable furs, the fruit 
of some years’ seal-hunting in the South Seas. They 
were the property of Merchant Campbell. The then 
Governor saw in the timely arrival of these vessels a 
practical means of averting the threatening famine. 
The ships were seized, their valuable cargoes dumped 
out on to the sandy foreshores of Sydney Cove, and 
the ships’ captains ordered to proceed to the Cape of 
Good Hope for the much-needed breadstuffs. Mean- 
while the precious furs, insufficiently protected from 
weather and weevil, lay a-rotting. The vessels were never 
afterwards heard of, and as for the furs, they had alto- 
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gether perished and become worthless. Writing to me 
in 1912 on this subject, Mr. F. Campbell, formerly of 
Yarralumla, a grandson of Merchant Campbell, says: 
‘‘My grandfather had to wait many years before re- 
ceiving any compensation for the loss of the two his- 
torical ships and their valuable freights.’’ Eventually 
he was given 7,000 ewes (of which he took possession at 
Bathurst), and large areas of land at Duntroon and 
elsewhere in this district, in full satisfaction of his 
claim. Where now comes in the ‘‘free gift’’ of the 
lands held by the Campbells? In addition to the acqui- 
sition of the ewes and so much land, was it nothing to 
enter upon unknown country in those days, to encounter 
the hostility of the natives and endure the hardships 
inseparable from occupation in such circumstances? 


Historical Documents Destroyed by Fire. 


There are two insuperable difficulties confronting the 
writer of anything purporting to be a history of Can- 
berra and its adjacent country. First, the loss of docu- 
mentary evidence as to the exact dates of events. Allud- 
ing to this, Mr. F. Campbell, in the letter referred to, 
writes: ‘‘In the eighties I had access to documents in 
Messrs. Campbell & Co.’s office (in Sydney) which 
would have given me the information we are now seek- 
ing, but such records, as far as I know, are now all 
burnt.’’ He alludes no doubt to the Garden Palace 
erected for exhibition purposes in the Inner Domain, 
and which, after it had served its original purpose, was 
utilised wherein to store Government documents. Un- 
fortunately, it was subsequently destroyed by fire, re- 
sulting in irreparable losses. Merchant Campbell, with 
other privileged persons, also stored many valuable 
records and other papers in the Garden Palace, to their 
sorrow. 

Many years ago, to mention the second difficulty, 
with the intention of referring to them for the pur- 
pose of historical records, I made application to the 
authorities for permission to have access to police and 
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other records, supposed to be in the Queanbeyan Court 
House, and to date back to the first civil or criminal 
proceedings instituted in Queanbeyan. Judge my sur- 
prise and chagrin when informed that as they were 
accumulating in bulk, and it was found inconvenient to 
store them, instructions had been given to destroy them 
by burning, which instructions had _ been literally 
earried out. 


The First Live Stock at Canberra. 


The ewes referred to above were placed in charge of 
one Ainslie, who had held a commission in the British 
Army. He was instructed to take these ewes to the 
country southwards, which had been chosen by Mer- 
chant Campbell on the report of one who had _ been 
sent to search for suitable land for sheep-grazing. This 
man had brought back with him a rough tracing of the 
country he had explored, and assisted by this, Ainslie 
ultimately came on to the Canberra Plains. About half 
a mile Yasswards from the old Ainslie post-office, and 
on the eastern side of the main road, stands a clump of 
stunted gum-trees. They are of spontaneous growth, 
but during the seventy years I have know them, never 
seem to have increased in size or number. In the early 
days this clump of trees was pointed out to me as the 
place where Ainslie camped his flock, as at their des- 
tination. If this information be correct (and who is 
to challenge its accuracy?), that clump of trees should 
be preserved for all time as one of the most interest- 
ing features of primitive Canberra. As to the exact date 
of Ainslie’s taking possession of Duntroon (or Can- 
berra), we are all at sea. Mr. F. Campbell says: ‘‘I 
myself place Ainslie’s arrival at, and his selection of, 
Duntroon in 1825; but I have no certainty for that.”’ 
Whenever it was, ‘‘ Ainslie founded Duntroon a few 
months after taking delivery of these ewes.’’ 


Mount Ainslie 


is so called after the Ainslie above referred to. 
He met his tragic end on this wise.. In those days 


Molonglo River, Pine Range, Queanbeyan. 


Molonglo River, as seen by Author, in 1855. 
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rum was the currency; coin or paper money was little 
if at all known. Ainslie, a good fellow in all other 
respects, was a hard drinker. Probably this beset- 
ment led to his leaving the army. Be that as it may, 
he and his men were on the top of this particular 
eminence one day, and, fuddled by drink, Ainslie ac- 
cepted a bet of a bottle of rum that he would ride his 
horse full gallop down its most precipitous slope—that 
which terminates in its foothills, near the historic clump 
of trees already mentioned. Poor Ainslie essayed his 
self-imposed task, but never accomplished it. His 
horse fell with its rider, whose neck was broken. See- 
ing he was dead, his body was buried where he fell— 
but regrettably ‘‘no man knoweth”’ the locality of his 
burial to this day. 

This interesting story, however, is reduced to the 
eategory of a legend in view of the following, by Mr. 
Henry Selkirk, F.R.A.H.S., whose research secretary 
he is. In an article in the Federal Capital Pioneer, in 
which he gives the life-history of Ainslie, he concludes 
thus: ‘‘ Ainslie, it is said, ultimately became homesick, 
and returned to his ain countree; but did not long sur- 
vive the rigours of the climate.’’ So far as can be 
ascertained, he originally came to Sydney about 1822, 
and did not return to Scotland until 1835, up to which 
date his name appears in the post-office directory as 
residing at Limestone Plains. 

The mountain which bears his name is his monu- 
ment. In comparatively recent years, such is the 
ruggedness of this elevation, that the police were 
for days vainly searching for a lunatic who had for a 
time eluded them by hiding there. The Black Hill, a 
mile or so west of Mt. Ainslie, has its dark story too, 
for the particulars of which the reader is referred to Mr. 
S. Shumack’s narratives elsewhere in this volume. 
Canberra, “A Nursing Mother.” 


Queen Nellie, who had been thrice married, on each 
occasion to a chief or king of the local tribe of blacks, 
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was very reluctant to disclose the meaning in English 
of Queanbeyan; and it was with the same singular re- 
luctance that the meanings of the place-names of other 
localities were ever disclosed. Thus, for many years I 
had endeavoured to obtain the English equivalent for 
Canberra. It was, however, finally ascertained; and the 
information was communicated to me by the Rev. Canon 
Champion, at that time rector of Bungendore. He 
was present, like myself, at the funeral of the late 
Andrew Cunningham, of Lanyon, who was interred in 
the Lanyon cemetery. While preparations were being 
made for the funeral cortege to leave the homestead 
for the cemetery, Mr. Champion took me aside, and 
informed me that he had met with a very old swag- 
man, who had been many years before residing for 
some time at Canberra, and had then learnt from the 
blacks themselves that the English equivalent for Can- 
berra was a woman’s breasts. The idea—a truly poetic 
one—was gathered from the topography of the locality— 
the breasts being represented by the two elevations now 
known respectively as Mt. Ainslie and the Black Hill, 
the strip of level grass land separating them, being 
the space between the protruding elevations. It not 
only struck me as being supremely poetic, but also 
singularly appropriate to the site chosen as the mother 
eity of the Australian Commonwealth. 


As to Canberra’s First Settlement. 


As stated elsewhere, the exact date of the first oceu- 
pation of the country round about Canberra will never 
be ascertained. That there was occupation by white 
settlers earlier than 1825, which is the time when 
Duntroon was taken possession of by Ainslie, according 
to Mr. F. Campbell, there is ample reason for believ- 
ing. There is in existence the ‘‘Journal of an Excur- 
sion to the Southward of Lake George, in New South 
Wales, by Captain Mark John Currie, R.N.’’ A copy 
of that journal, in the possession of the late General 
Sir Wm. T. Bridges, and loaned to me by Mr. F. Camp- 
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bell, affords corroboration of that belief. It will be 
pertinent to the object of these pages to give here copious 
extracts from that journal, which speak for themselves :— 


“22nd May, 1823.—Set out in company with Brigade- 
Major Ovens from Bong Bong (Mr. Throsby’s farm), 
taking with us Joseph Wilde (a constable of the dis- 
trict of Argyle, well known as a bushman on similar 
excursions to the one we were about to take), for the 
purpose of showing us the way to Lake George; and 
as he was also known to, and much respected by, the 
natives, we considered he would be a useful attendant, 
beyond the hitherto explored part of the country: To- 
wards evening we crossed the Wollondilly River, where 
we halted for the night. 


‘*23rd.—Diverged from the road to visit the Sugar- 
loaf Rocks—a curious mass, which, although perfectly 
firm, has the appearance of heaps of small stones, re- 
sembling worn gravel. Crossed the Cookbundoon River 
twice and rested for the night in a barren brush at the 
foot of the range of mountains bearing the same name. 


‘‘94th.—Passed through a barren country, and en- 
camped at Mulwarry, the commencement of Goulburn 
Plains, after again crossing the Wollondilly. 


25th.—At noon, in the middle of Goulburn Plains. 
Passed over Goulburn Plains, twelve miles in extent; 
but they should be rather called downs than plains. 
Eneamped for the night about four miles to the south- 
west of the plains. 


‘‘96th.—Passed up a valley by the chain of ponds 
for about five miles, leaving behind the last and most 
distant stock station from Sydney in this direction, 
and then through gullies and over stony ranges to 
Lake George, where we encamped on the banks of a 
ereek for the night.’’ (This camp would be somewhere 
in the vicinity of the subsequent village of Collector, 
which is an outrageous anglicism for Kaligda, the abori- 
ginal name of the locality.) ‘‘Killed three hares on the 
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plain near the lake, which afforded excellent coursing, 
equal to, if not surpassing, the same sport with the hare 
in England; and which were very acceptable, for hav- 
ing calculated on them and kangaroos as the principal 
part of our food and the whole of that of our grey- 
hounds, we had provided ourselves with but little salt 
meat, flour for the purpose of making what are termed 
dampers (i.e., a flat cake, being merely a mixture of 
flour and water, baked in wood ashes) forming our 
chief stock. 


‘‘27th.—Raining hard at daylight, and promising to 
last throughout the day, induced us to remain stationary. 
Sent the cart back, it being impossible, from the track- 
less and mountainous state of the country, for it to 
proceed further, and we, being provided with three 
pack-horses to carry our provisions and the trifling lug- 
gage we had with us. This encampment, which is on 
the east bank of the lake, is about eleven miles north of 
the south end. Both uplands and meadows on this side 
of Lake George very rotten and riding bad. Killed 
two emus and three ducks. Saw an immense quantity 
of the latter and black swans on a lagoon near the lake. 


‘*28th.—Detained all day by the rain. Ceased rain- 
ing at sunset. 


‘*29th.—F ine weather at daylight. Proceeded on our 
journey.. In crossing the creek on which we had en- 
camped one of our pack-horses was nearly drowned, 
owing to the bottom being soft: he became frightened 
and fell on his side. Another was afterwards bogged. 
Passed through a rotten, boggy country to the south- 
east corner of the lake. 


‘*30th.—Passed through an inferior country a little 
to the southward of the lake and by a considerable plain’’ 
(Bungendore Plain?), ‘‘and afterwards over stony 
ranges. Saw an extensive plain to the southward’’ 
(Limestone Plain?) ‘‘and the Morumbidgee mountains 
to the south-west, partially covered with snow.”’ 
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‘*31st.—Passed through indifferent country and over 
stony ranges, and encamped by the side of the South 
Fish River, as called by our attendant, Joseph Wilde”’ 
(Molonglo River?), ‘‘on the edge of Limestone Plains, 
having crossed that river about three miles east of the 
plains’’ (the site of the present town of Queanbeyan?). 
‘Killed two kangaroos on the way with the greyhounds, 
but they did not show so good a course as the emus, 
neither are they such good eating. 


‘“Ist June.—Crossed Limestone Plains and travelled 
through a fine forest country to a small, beautiful plain, 
which we named Isabella’s Plain’’ (Tuggranong 
Plain?), ‘‘after Miss Brisbane. It is situated about 
six miles from the others, on the right bank of the 
Morumbidgee. Went up the right bank of that river 
four miles, searching for a crossing, without success, 
in doing which we passed through a fine forest country 
and encamped for the night on the right bank. Killed 
an emu. 


‘‘Ond.—Passed through a fine forest country inter- . 
sected by stony and lofty ranges, in crossing one of 
which we observed considerably to the westward of us 
a very singular and remarkable rock of an oblong 
form standing erect and alone on the summit of an- 
other range’’ (Orroral?). ‘‘Saw several pine trees of 
about two feet diameter growing on stony ranges. 
Eneamped by a small run of water in a fine forest 
vale, not being yet able to cross the Morumbidgee. 
Killed a kangaroo. 


‘*8rd.—Passed through a forest country, and near 
several stony ranges to a rather extensive plain’’ 
(Micalago?), ‘‘which proved to be the commencement 
of a very long chain of down country. Crossed this 
plain, or rather these downs, and encamped a little 
more than a mile beyond, on the bank of a gully. 
Killed an emu. 
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“‘4th.—Passed through a chain of clear downs’’ 
(Ingalara?) ‘‘to some very extensive ones, where we 
met a tribe of natives, who fled at our approach, never 
(as we learned afterwards) having seen Europeans be- 
fore. However, we soon, by tokens of kindness, offering 
them biscuits, ete., together with the assistance of a 
domesticated native of our party, induced them to 
come nearer and nearer, till by degrees we ultimately 
became very good friends. But on no account would 
they touch or approach our horses, of which they were 
from the very first mucli more frightened than of our- 
selves. From these natives we learned that the clear 
country before us was called Monaroo, which they des- 
cribed as very extensive. This country we named 
Brisbane Downs, after (and subsequently by permis- 
sion of) His Excellency the Governor. The soil was 
of various sorts—some good and some indifferent—the 
hills for the most part stony. The country is tolerably 
well watered. 


‘*5th.—Proceeded along the Morumbidgee to a con- 
venient resting place on its right bank. TKilled an 
emu. Rode to the top of a hill and observed a con- 
tinuation of downs to the southward clear of timber. 
Found limestone and ironstone where we encamped, the 
former in great abundance. 


‘“6th.—Crossed the Morumbidgee. Rode to the 
southward and observed the same sort of down country 
southward of our encampment, bounded on the west 
by the Snowy ranges of mountains, and on the east 
by what may probably turn out to be (when the country 
hereafter is more explored and better known) the coast 
range of mountains. Found ironstone in considerable 
quantities in the neighbourhood of the limestone. 
Caught a considerable quantity of fish in the river, 
resembling the rock cod of Port Jackson. Found bul- 
rushes growing on the banks of the river. We now re- 
‘gretted much that our provisions had become so short 
as to preclude the possibility of our penetrating 
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further south to ascertain the real extent of the country 
before us, which we were naturally anxious to do 
from its interesting nature, connected as it is with the 
subject of sheep grazing, so essential to the staple pro- 
duce of the colony. That these downs are considerably 
elevated above the level of the sea I have no doubt, 
and only regret an accident which prevented Sir 
Thomas Brisbane’s lending me a barometer, whereby 
that point might have been set at rest. 


““7th—Set out on our return, intending to pass by 
Lake Bathurst, and persuaded one of the natives to 
accompany us to show us the way; but he left us in 
the night when we had encamped, which we we did 
about four miles to the south of where we lay on 3rd 
June. 


‘*8th—Shot four ducks. Proceeded still on our old 
track, but about half-past 10 am. we were fortunate 
enough to fall in with two natives, who, like the others 
we had met, were much frightened—indeed, more so 
than those, for they fled like deer the instant they 
saw us; and, being pursued by us on horseback, ran 
with great agility to the tops of trees, whence it re- 
quired no small degree of persuasion to remove them. 
But, succeeding at last in getting them down, we com- 
pelled one of them to go with us to show us the way 
to Lake Bathurst, they being invariably well acquainted 
with the best passes in the hills. The other returned 
to his tribe not far off in the bush. Passed through a 
fine forest country and some scrub, but all well watered 
and tolerably good soil. Met with large rocks of lime- 
stone. In one place the rock formed a natural bridge 
of one perfect Saxon arch’’ (London Bridge, Old 
Burra?), ‘‘under which the water passed. Encamped 
for the night on the banks of a run of water, which we 
supposed to be the rise of the South Fish River. 


‘‘9th.—Passed through a little scrub and some fine 
forest country, but had innumerable gullies to 
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encounter near the South Fish River, on which we 
eventually camped, close to the place where we crossed 
it on our outward journey. The native whom we 
pressed yesterday contrived to slip away from us in 
coming over one of the steep hills. 


‘*10th.—Passed over a fine forest country bounded 
by stony ranges to the south end of Lake George. Killed 
a kangaroo and two emus. 


‘*11th.—Passed through rotten forest country to Mul- 
warry Creek. It is worthy of remark that all the 
country about Lake George, and between it and Lake 
Bathurst, is very rotten, making the riding bad and 
unsafe for pack-horses. 


‘‘12th.—Reached Goulburn Plains and encamped on 
the same spot as we did going out. Rain set in at 
noon, with strong wind from the west. 


‘*13th.—Rain cleared off at 8 a.m., when we proceeded 
and encamped to the west of Stony Range. 


‘14th Reached Bong Bong again.’’ 


Mr.*F. Campbell infers from Captain Currie nam- 
ing both Limestone Plains and Isabella’s Plain, that 
these stations were already occupied. In my opinion 
this does not necessarily follow. And if they were not 
occupied (and no mention is made by Captain Currie 
of its being so, or of his having met with any persons 
but members of the local native tribes), then Captain 
Currie’s excursion—the second of its kind into these 
parts—the first being that of Dr. Throsby, of Bong 
Bong, who had made several excursions into these pre- 
viously unknown regions between October, 1820, and 
March, 1821—found the new country still unsettled in 
1823. There can be very little doubt, however, that 
from that date the settlement of the Canberra-Quean- 
beyan areas commences, as has been already shown in 
these pages. ! 
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Dr. Charles Throsby’s Excursion in 1823. 


About three years prior to the foregoing Dr. Charles 
Throsby made an excursion into theretofore unexplored 
country, extending south-easterly from Sydney. For 
the particulars of this adventure I am indebted to 
Dr. H. Throsby, of North Sydney. The following 
correspondence speaks for itself :— 


‘*Miller Street, ‘‘North Sydney, 
‘‘John Gale, Esq., **23-4-19. 
The Retreat, 
“Queanbeyan. 

‘‘Dear Sir,—Noticing your letters in the press re the 
discovery of Lake George, I thought a copy of the 
enclosed letter might interest you. The writer, Dr. 
Chas. Throsby, was my grandfather’s uncle. He came 
here somewhere at the end of the century, and was 
Commandant at Newcastle in 1804. I have also under- 
stood that the journey he speaks of was undertaken 
with Hume, but that a quarrel arose and they parted 
—the doctor going towards the coast from somewhere 
near Goulburn. Joe Wilde is, of course, well known 
in our family. He was head stockman at Throsby Park, 
under my grandfather. Wilde’s Meadow, near Burra- 
wang, is called after him. He was the first person 
buried in Bong Bong cemetery, and one can see his 
headstone to this day. I think the date is 1847, but 
I am not sure. Hoping the enclosed letter may be of 
some interest to you. 

‘*Paithfully, 
‘*H. THROSBY.”’ 

In a footnote the writer (Dr. Throsby) adds: ‘‘The 
original letter was found among the papers of the late 
David Berry.’’ 

‘* Glenfield, 
*‘Sunday, ‘‘9th April, 1820. 


‘*Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of Your Excellency’s letter dated Monday, the 4th, 
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which was delivered to me by Mr. Meehan yesterday 
evening, a little before sunset, in the Cowpasture Road, 
near to Mr. Riley’s farm, on my return from the new 
country, whence I set out to, on Thursday morning, 
the 24th March, being three days after I intimated to 
Your Excelleney I intended to do so. On my arrival 
at my establishment the following day, judging from 
Your Excellency’s conversation, you were desirous for 
the future welfare of the Colony, to ascertain as far as 
possible the prospect of a communication, with the 
coast, conceiving it of importance that that communi- 
cation should be with the most extensive and valuable 
part of the country. I made preparations, and set out 
(accompanied by Mr. McArthur’s youngest son, who 
accidentally joined me, in whose company and obser- 
vations I felt much pleasure and interest), by a route 
a few miles to the westward of that Mr. Meehan and 
myself took in 1818, to the sources of the Shoalhaven 
River, and am very much gratified in having it in my 
power, more confidentally to confirm my former opinion, 
which I explained to Your Excellency, that a good road 
will be found to Jervis Bay, between the sources of 
Shoalhaven River and those of the large space of water 
ealled by the natives Ber-ree-warz or Bur-rur-wars, 
which I saw when at Jervis Bay, and be the opinion 
what it may, I again affirm that there is an opening 
into a large sheet of water, from the sea between the 
Pigeon House and Jervis Bay, which, from the quan- 
tity of water it receives, must be of considerable extent, 
admitting that its entrance is not sufficient for vessels 
of burden, yet when it is known, which I do, that it is 
divided only, from that part, of Jervis Bay, where Your 
Excellency was at anchor in the ‘Lady Nelson,’ by a 
neck of land not more than four miles distant. Shoula 
it be navigable for boats, only of a large size, for a 
distance of not more than fifteen or twenty miles, it 
will be of the utmost importance. From the direction 
it takes it must approach so near to a vast and unknown 
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extent of valuable rich country, that a road may and 
will be formed, at a very inconsiderable comparative 
expense, without having to cross Shoalhaven River. 
There are many, very many, grand and beautiful clear 
downs, connected by thinly-wooded hills, of, I may say, 
many hundred thousand acres, the whole extremely 
watered, and interspersed with patches of good timber, 
sufficient for every useful purpose, and, in fact, con- 
necting itself with the whole western country, forming 
together, what may be, with much truth and justice, 
called a grazing country (admirably adapted for 
sheep) of the first magnitude, and importance to the 
colony, from whence its riches and prosperity will 
inerease more rapidly than has heretofore been eal- 
eulated on. And I will be bold enough to predict that 
those riches will flow through Port Jervis and other 
parts more southerly, that is, those parts will become the 
great ports of shipment for the whole produce of the 
western country, the communication by the way I have 
mentioned being direct to that part of Port Jervis, close 
to the spot which is considered the best, and is the 
usual place of anchorage, has been a further induce- 
ment to me, to direct my attentions that way, and 
which I should hope be the cause of future perseverance, 
which I confess my health at that moment was not 
equal to without risque. 


‘‘Having satisfied my mind as to that object, I con- 
ceived it of importance to ascertain whether the coun- 
try discovered by Mr. Meehan, after I parted with him 
in 1818, communicated with that I saw and passed 
through on my route to Bathurst. I therefore crossed 
his track near to the spot he returned to the eastward 
from, on his way homewards, where I passed into and 
saw a truly picturesque, valuable and extensive country, 
to the S.W.W. and N.W., which in reality far sur- 
passes every hope and idea I had before formed of 
it from the distant view I then had, and fully estab- 
lished beyond doubt that it is one chain and connec- 


‘ 
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tion of the same country. Having thus far pleased my 
curiosity, I thought it of importance to examine the 
spot, through which the road would pass, that I repre- 
sented to Your Excellency would cause some diffi- 
culty. I therefore directed my attention there, and 
am much gratified in having it in my power to report 
that that difficulty is so insignificant as to make it 
unnecessary to explain it. There now only remains one 
space of inconsiderable distance to be explained, to 
place beyond doubt, the accomplishment of the object, 
so much desired by Your Excellency, and of such great 
importance to the welfare of the Colony, in further 
explanation of which I will do myself the honour of 
waiting on Your Excellency personally, to point out 
more fully my ideas and information, as early as pos- 
sible, after I lave made some enquiries respecting my 
farm-house, near the cowpasture river, having been 
entered by five armed ruffians, and plundered of every- 
thing in it, who beat the men and threatened the over- 
seer’s wife with instant death if she did not give them 
money, etc., ete., and also to enquire into the circum- 
stances of same armed men having been seen lurking 
about this place during my absence, and asking ques- 
tions, as to my being absent, how many men were in the 
house, etc., ete. 

‘‘Hoping I have in some measure anticipated Your 
Excelleney’s wishes, and that the object of my tour 
will meet Your Excellency’s approbation. 

‘‘T have the honour to remain, 

“‘Your Excellency’s 
‘“Most obedient humble servant, 
‘“(Sgd.) CHAS THROSBY. 


‘‘™o His Excellency Governor Macquarie, etc., etc.’’ 


Canberra—A Native Name. 


The following interesting letter, over the signature 
of R. H. Cambage, a member of the Royal Australian 
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Historical Society, extracted from the 8.M. Herald, 
settles at once the many arguments which have arisen 
with regard to origin and orthography of the name. 
The writer says :— 


Among those who have been interested in the name 
of the future Federal Capital City, the consensus has 
been that the original of the name ‘‘Canberra’’ was 
a native name, although definite proof has not been 
available. In a rare publication in the Mitchell 
Library, and called ‘‘A Journey From Sydney to the 
Australian Alps,’’ by Dr. John Lhotsky, such proof, 
however, is recorded. Dr. Lhotsky, a Polish naturalist, 
visited the locality, and Monaro Plains, during the 
months of January, February, and March, 1834, and 
the following extracts from his journal should prove 
interesting. 


Page 54.—‘‘Wednesday (29th January): I rose with 
the pleasing hope of reaching Limestone to-day, and 
thus to complete the first part of my journey.”’ 


Page 55.—‘‘ While struggling thus, the forest opened, 
and Limestone Plains were before our eyes. I entered 
the dairy, which is surrounded by some lofty gum 
trees, through the fine foliage of which, and a heavenly 
sky, the Italian-like scenery towards the S—the colosses 
of the alps were visible. Limestone Plains are at least 
seven miles long, but there are several other branches 
here, separated from each other only by some slight 
ranges or undulations of land. So are Molonglo Plains, 
15 miles south-east from the dairy; they are seven miles 
in length, and four or five broad. Kembery Plain lies 
to the north-north-west, three miles from this place.”’ 


Page 56.—‘‘From this place the people pointed out 
to me Namadgi Range, being eighteen miles distant 
south-west, which is covered with snow during a great 
part of the year. I was obliged to remain several hours 
at the dairy on account of the intensity of the heat, 
which was indeed distressing. .. . As I had letters from 
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John Campbell, Esq., junior, to the superintendents of 
his father’s estates, I expected to feel myself quite at 
home when in the cottage of Limestone, and this was 
indeed the fact. . . . The distance from Gonderu to 
Limestone is twenty-four miles. I remained six days 
in Limestone cottage, and I brought together, amongst 
other things, a collection of minerals.”’ 


Page 61.—‘‘A locality which oceupied me very much 
was the banks of Limestone—or, as it was originally 
called by the natives (they are now no more), Kem- 
bery River. the source of which is at Molonglo Plains. 
It receives afterwards the Quinbien Creek, five miles 
from hence, in a place bearing south-east by east. The 
source of the latter, I was told, is to the south, right 
over the Twins, or Tindery, Mountain, at Mr. Keef’s 
place, near Mikelego Plains.’’ 


Page 64—‘‘On the Ist and 2nd February, I made 
some excursions towards Kembery; when passing Lime- 
stone River I examined the pebbles of its bed, which, 
of course, are the documents of the composition of the 
land, through which this river and its tributaries (the 
Quinbien, ete.) flow.’’ 


Page 66.—‘‘I will conclude, therefore, these sort of 
observations, saying that towards Kembery Plains, 
and on the plains themselves, there are strata of dif- 
ferent sorts of rocks which protrude on the surface, as 
a white shiste. ...”’ 


Page 67.—‘‘But there are strata of a rock protrud- 
ing at Kembery, which, with my means and time, I am 
not able to bring under any known classification what- 
ever. .. . Limestone is also one of the most important 
spots as far as the political economy of the colony is 
concerned. The plains themselves must contain at 
least 20,000 acres of good, compact, arable land, besides 
which they form a point where three principal roads, 
the great road from Sydney, that to Yass Plains, and 
that to Menero Downs, will eventually converge. At 
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Limestone, therefore, at no distant period, a fine town 
will exist, uniting Spencer’s Gulph (by means of the 
Murray), Sydney and Twofold Bay.’’ 


Page 70.—‘‘As to the management of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s farm in particular, I was told that the sheep 
breeding commenced here nine years ago, with about 
700 head, which the overseer, Mr. Ainsley, has to the 
present time succeeded in increasing to upwards of 
20,000, not taking into the account the number sold 
during that period. The farthest out-station of this 
establishment is Diligliet, about 170 miles south from 
hence, and thence four or five days’ journey, accord- 
ing to the blacks, are plains (called by them Omeo), 
larger than those of Menero, and containing an extensive 
lake.’’ 


Page 71.—‘‘We now made for Giribombery (alias 
Giridibombera), a farm of Mr. Palmer. The day was 
elondy, and rather mizzly. Our direction was south 
and south-south-east. The plains are here divided, and 
broken by banks and small hills, and three miles from 
Campbell’s Cottage is a stratum of limestone, of a 
greyish black colour... . There is some more limestone 
towards Kembery, and it is from such strata the plains 
have their name.”’ 


The plains referred to in the last sentence are prob- 
ably the Limestone Plains. 


It would appear that the name of ‘‘Duntroon’’ had 
not been given to the Campbell home in 1834, which 
was known to Lhotsky as ‘‘Limestone,’’ or ‘‘ Limestone 
Cottage.’’ 


Although we can unreservedly accept Dr. Lhotsky’s 
statement that the original of the name of Canberra 
was a native name, it does not follow that we must 
consider his spelling of the word to be more accurate 
than that previously given by J. J. Moore (Can- 
berry and Canburry), Surveyor Robert Dixon (Can- 
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berry), and Surveyor Robert Hoddle (Canberry and 
Canbury). It is not unlikely that Lhotsky obtained 
the name of Kembery from Superintendent James 
Ainslie, of Limestone Cottage, so that we may have two 
sources of origin, Moore and Ainslie, each striving to 
give the pronunciation of the aborigines. At the same 
time, it is obvious from Lhotsky’s journal that he gave 
particular attention to the question of carefully record- 
ing native names, while his spelling of Kembery sup- 
ports the practice already adopted of accenting the 
first syllable of Canberra. 

Thanks to Dr. Lhotsky, we now have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that in selecting the name for Aus- 
tralia’s capital city, we have chosen the native name 
of the stream which flows right through the eity site, 
and which will be utilised in the design to increase the 
beauty and charm of a spot which we are justified in 
hoping will yet command the admiration of ll 
Australians (vide appended note). 


Dismissing Duntroon for the present, inasmuch as 
that its development into a Royal Military College is 
not ancient history, such as forms the substance of my 
contributions to the happenings of Old Canberra, I 
shall now contribute some of the reminiscences of 
nearby homesteads, beginning with 


Old Yarralumla and What Happened There. 

When Dr. Murray, brother of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Terence Aubrey Murray, occupied Yarralumla, he 
devoted himself to sheep-farming. Amongst those 
whom he employed as shepherds was one Andrew Morton, 
whose history forms an interesting romance. But be- 
fore I relate that story, let me record here another 
of similar character. 


The Shepherd Becomes a Leading Legal Luminary. 


In my early Australian days it was my privilege to 
be occasionally the guest of the late Charles Hamilton 


Duntroon, as Seen To-day. 


View from Summit of Mt. Ainslie, Showing Clump of Trees where the First Livestock 
Brought into the District were Camped. 
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Walsh, a practising solicitor in Goulburn, and father 
of a recent Prothonotary of the Supreme Court of the 
State. Mr. C. H. Walsh was held in high repute for 
his legal knowledge, and was considered an authority 
on questions in law that sometimes perplexed even 
Judges on circuit. But Walsh, since his arrival in 
New South Wales, had not always been a practising 
solicitor. Finding no opening for his profession, he 
hired himself as a shepherd to a sheep-owner at Wheeo, 
near Goulburn, at a wage of £30 per annum, with the 
customary rations. At the time Mr. Walsh related 
this fact to me, he was in receipt of some thousands 
a year, and had even refused an appointment as Dis- 
trict Court Judge, with its salary of £1,200 per annum, 
as being far less remunerative than his legal practice 
at that time. And this is how the lowly shepherd be- 
came transmogrified into a solicitor of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales. The practising solicitor 
at Goulburn just then was a Mr. Kitson, who had 
made his pile, and was about to return to England 
to end his days in peace and restfulness. He was well 
aware of Walsh’s legal status, and that it only re- 
quired of him to be admitted to the roll of the Supreme 
Court to qualify for practice in the State. Mr. Kitson 
urged him to make the necessary application, offering 
him gratuitously his business. The generous offer was 
accepted, the application to the Court successful, and 
thus Walsh was on his way to fame and fortune. 


From Shepherd’s Hut to Surgery. 

Morton’s case was analogous to that of Walsh. On 
his arrival in the colony he found no opening for a 
medical man. In his search he found himself at 
Queanbeyan, with the same result. To eke out a liv- 
ing in any way he could, he started a private school; 
but his pupils’ fees were inadequate to keep the wolf 
from the door. The school was abandoned, and the 
shepherd’s billet substituted, as already stated. Now 
it happened that Dr. Murray had to take a trip to 
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Sydney, which in those days was no simple under- 
taking, and occupicd months of time in going and re- 
turning. During the doctor’s absence, one of the 
station hands was thrown from his horse, and thereby 
suffered a broken leg. When Morton had folded his 
flock that evening and entered the men’s hut he was 
informed of the accident. There was no medical man 
nearer than Goulburn, so Morton said he would see 
what he could do for the sufferer. He first sent a 
messenger into the bush to strip lengths of bark from 
stringybark saplings. With these he improvised splints, 
and so fixed up the sufferer. After some duys, Dr. 
Murray returned to Yarralumla, and was told of the 
accident, and of how Morton had done what he could 
for the patient. After examining the man he sent for 
the shepherd who had dressed the injury. ‘‘Morton,’’ 
he said, ‘‘you know something of surgery. Where did 
you acquire your knowledge?’’ The modest shepherd 
answered, ‘“‘I hold a diploma as surgeon from the 
Edinburgh University, but have never found an open- 
ing for practice in Australia, so I took a billet as 
your shepherd.’’ ‘‘You are no longer a shepherd of 
mine, or anybody else’s, from this out,’’ came from 
the doctor, grasping the hand of his hitherto shep- 
herd. ‘‘You are my brother medico, and we must 
celebrate the disclosure by your dining with me to- 
night.’* Morton had produced his diploma and had 
shown it to his quondam employer. Thus, more than 
satisfied, the doctor continued, ‘‘I have been practis- 
ing, not that I needed the fees, but because there was no 
one else hereabouts to minister to the sick and suf- 
fering. Go into Queanbeyan straight away, where there 
is an excellent opening, and announce yourself as a 
duly qualified medical man.’’ That the foregoing is 
the true story of the beginning of Dr. Morton’s long 
and successful career in this district may be accepted, 
inasmuch as that I had it from his own lips. It may 
be interesting to know that during his collegiate days 
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Dr. Morton was ‘‘coach’’ to the eminent Dr. Kerr, 
whose work on Narcomania is accepted as a medical 
text-book. As for Dr. Murray, it was my good for- 
tune to be personally acquainted with him, as also 
with his brother, Sir Terence; and was with the former 
in his last moments at Winderradeen. 


The Mystery of Yarralumla. 


Under the above heading there appeared in ‘‘The 
Sun,’’ of 21-12-25, a contribution by its special repre- 
sentative, bearing the title of ‘‘A Jewel and its Hid- 
ing Place.’’ The story may well be reprinted here, not 
only because of its thrilling incidents, but as forming 
a fitting conclusion to a homestead so rich in anecdotal 
lore. Hence it follows :— 

When the Governor-General goes into residence at 
Yarralumla House, his temporary home at Canberra, 
he will find that with the old house goes a tale of 
mystery. According to more or less conflicting ver- 
sions of the tale, a ghost, a real Australian blackfellow 
ghost, has been known to walk, but—well, ghosts are 
rather out of date, anyway. 

The story begins with a jewel robbery, tells of a big 
diamond passed to the robber’s friend, and afterwards 
to the friend’s son, and ends with bushrangers, and 
the murder of a trusty blackfellow. Here is all the 
material for a five-reel movie drama. 


The skeleton of the blackfellow, so the story goes, 
lies at the foot of a big deodar, nearly a hundred years 
old, which is the pride of Yarralumla. 


The record of the mystery is an old letter or manu- 
script, unsigned, dated 1881, ‘‘written near Yarra- 
lumla,’’ and it was left, no doubt overlooked and for- 
gotten, by the former owners when the place was 
handed over to the Government. The homestead has 
been a hostel for members of Parliament, Government 
officials, and approved visitors, since the Canberra pro- 
ject has been in hand, and many visitors have read the 
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tale. It is a rambling story, and you may believe or 
not, as you like. Here it is:— 

““In 1826, a large diamond was stolen from James 
Cobbity, on an obscure station in Queensland. The 
theft was traced to one of the convicts who had run 
away, probably to New South Wales. The convict was 
captured in 1858, but the diamond could not be traced, 
neither would the convict (name unknown) give any 
information, in spite of frequent floggings. 

‘‘During 1842 he left a statement to a groom, and 
a map of the hiding place of the hidden diamond. 

‘‘The groom, for a minor offence, was sent to Ber- 
rima gaol. He was clever with horses, and one day, 
when left to his duties, cleverly plaited a rope of straw 
and then escaped by throwing it over the wall, where 
he caught an iron bar. Passing it over, he swung him- 
self down and escaped. He and his family lived out 
west for several years, according to the Rev. James 
Hassall, who, seeing him live honestly, did not think 
it necessary to inform against him. I have no reason 
to think he tried to sell the diamond. Probably the 
ownership of a thing so valuable would bring suspicion 
and lead to his re-arrest. 

‘‘After his death’ his son took possession of the 
jewel, and, with a trusty blackfellow, set off for Sydney. 
After leaving Cooma for Queanbeyan they met with, 
it was-after ascertained, a bushranging gang. The 
blackfellow and his companion became separated, and 
finally the former was captured and searched, to no 
avail, for he had swallowed the jewel. 

‘‘The gang, in anger, shot him. He was buried in 
a piece of land belonging to Colonel Gibbes, and later 
Mr. Campbell. I believe the diamond to be among 
his bones. It is of great value. My hand is enfeebled 
with age, or I should describe the troubles through 
which I have passed. My life has been wasted, my 
money expended, I die almost destitute, and in sight 
of my goal. 
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‘*T believe the grave to be under the large deodar 
tree. Being buried by blacks, it would be in a round 
hole. I enclose my dwindling fortune. There is no 
signature. 


‘“‘Believe and receive a fortune. Seoff and leave 
the jewel in its hiding place. 


‘““Written near Yarralumla.’’ 


Not a very likely story, perhaps. But the deodar 
is there, the finest of its species in Australia. It is the 
parent of hundreds of little cedars with which planta- 
tions and parks in the Canberra City area have been 
planted, and it still yields yearly much good seed for 
the Government nurseries. The owners of Yarralumla 
have always thought more of the fine old tree than the 
chance of treasure among its roots, and they have left 
the jewel in its hiding-place. 

When the Government took over Yarralumla, an old- 
fashioned but very spacious and comfortable station 
homestead, it was maintained as a_ hostel. If 
members of the Federal Parliament, and of the 
Federal Government, were to learn anything of 
the new capital, they had obviously to be provided 
with some place where they could stay on visits to 
Canberra. So Yarralumla was thrown open to them. 
And, as another inducement to members to go and 
see, they were allowed free board and residence at 
Yarralumla for one week in every year. After that, 
they had to pay, but the tariff was very low. 


Now that the Government hostel has been built and 
opened, Yarralumla, as a hostel, will be closed, and the 
free board concession will probably be withdrawn. 
The old house will have to be repaired, altered, reno- 
vated, and refurnished, to make it a fitting residence 
for the Governor-General when he goes to the new 
capital for the first Parliamentary session. Several 
thousands of pounds will have to be spent on the work. 
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When it is remodelled and cleaned up, Yarralumla, 
standing as it does on a little rise in a fine old garden, 
will be a very charming home. 


And, if it is all a little sketchy, and a wee bit un- 
likely, the place has its tradition of mystery and tragedy 
befitting its age and importance. Probably the story 
is about as good, and as true, as most other such stories 
of old houses. 


Anyhow, the big cedar is there, and if the Governor- 
General is a lover of trees, he will love that old deodar. 
He also will ‘‘leave the jewel in its hiding place.’’ 


Introduction of Codfish from Yarralumla to 
Lake George. 


Everyone doesn’t know how Lake George came to be 
the habitat of the immense numbers of huge Murray 
cod which were discovered in its waters in the early 
sixties of last century. Here is the story :— 


One of the tributaries of the lake is the creek which 
flows from Breadalbane Plains, through the village of 
Collector and the Winderradeen estate, originally a 
property owned by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Terence 
Aubrey, before he transferred his interests in Yarra- 
lumla to his brother, Dr. Murray. From Collector on 
to the lake that watercourse is of the dimensions of 
a small river, but throughout its course was devoid of 
fish life. Now, as we all are aware, the Molonglo 
River, flowing through the Yarralumla estate, abounds 
now, as it did more abundantly when the population 
of the district was but sparse, with Murray cod and 
bream. It was then that Mr. Murray conceived the idea 
of transporting some of its finny denizens to the creek 
flowing through Winderradeen. To this end both cod 
and bream were captured in sufficient numbers to be 
contained in a couple of water-casks, which were placed 
on bullock-drays, and successfully conveyed to and 
liberated in their new habitat. 
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Two or three trips were made with like consignments 
and like results. The experiment, as far as the bream 
were concerned, was a complete failure, none of the 
introduced fish or their progeny ever afterwards hav- 
ing been seen. Not so with the Murray cod. For many 
years they increased and multiplied considerably, and 
were caught of large weight. But this was only in the 
creek. For although the waters in the lake had 
deepened and widened, by reason of a succession of 
rainy years, there was still an impediment to their 
exit from the creek into the lake by half a mile or more 
of great breadths of silt brought down from the Col- 
lector Creek and deposited at its estuary. Later on, 
with the lake waters still expanding and deepening, the 
impediment at the estuary no longer existed, for the 
deepening and expansion had formed a_ connecting 
link, carrying sufficient water for the migration of 
fish. But their presence in the lake was not known, or 
even suspected, for some further years, till an abnorm- 
ally rainy season resulted in a still further increase in the 
depth and breadth of the lake to an extent which 
caused a similar connection of Deep Creek, at the 
south-eastern end, with the lake, which hitherto had 
been impossible by reason of a like silting up of its 
estuary. It was the same with the Bungendore or 
Turalla Creck, at the lake’s south-western termination. 
It was in this tributary that the residents of the town 
named, to their amazement, found the _ subsiding 
waters alive with Murray cod, in such prodigious num- 
bers, that they were literally crowding upstream like 
a flock of sheep. All sorts of primitive implements 
and means were employed for their capture, and tons 
upon tons of the booty thus secured found ready 
buyers in the neighbouring towns of Braidwood and 
Goulburn, with the lesser intervening villages and 
farmsteads. Discovering the same phenomenon in 
Deep Creek, some four or five miles to the north, it, 
too, was to some extent despoiled of its scaly new- 
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comers. Now, to account for this surprising occur- 
rence. It is well known that the waters of Lake George 
are more or less brackish, by reason of the salt held in 
solution, its degree of brackishness depending on the 
quantity of water therein. The Murray cod is a purely 
freshwater fish; but when it was thrust out from the 
Collector Creek into the lake it had to accommodate 
itself to the change. Yet, when conditions arose which 
enabled these fish to detect purely fresh water in the 
floods which poured down the creeks mentioned, such 
was their natural instinct that they appreciated the 
change, and swarmed out of the brackish waters of the 
lake into the sweeter waters of the creeks. For a long 
time rod and handline fishing was a popular sport in 
these freshwater creeks, and net and handline fishing 
a profitable pursuit even in the Jake itself, which, by 
reason of a steadily increasing body of water, had be- 
come almost as sweet as fresh water itself. It is a 
phenomenon of Lake George that it is sometimes an 
inland sea (of 25 miles in length and seven or eight 
in breadth), and then again an arid plain or an area 
filled with luscious herbage, depending for this change 
upon weather conditions. Its transformation from a 
deep water lake to an extensive plain, totally waterless 
for the main part, occurs at periods of seven to ten or 
twelve years. I have lived long enough to have wit- 
nessed it three times a dry pasturage, and as many 
times more or less of a sea. The recent drying-up of 
Lake George has completely depleted it of all fish life, 
and its five tributary creeks the same. However, while 
the fish were there, they abounded, and were a source 
of profitable income to some professional fishermen, 
thanks to Sir Terence Murray’s foresight and patriot- 
ism. If the reader will forgive the prolixity of this 
story, let me be borne with while I relate an inter- 
view I had with one of these fishermen who made his 
living by the pursuit. 
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In the course of our conversation, Tom thus 
lamented: ‘‘You see, sir, the fishing in the lake is no 
good now. What with them there pannikins’’ (peli- 
cans) ‘‘a-gobbling ‘em up, and that there Nelson’’ 
(the police sergeant at Bungendore) ‘‘a-consecrating”’ 
(confiscating, as being of illegal mesh), ‘‘my nets, 
there’s not a livin’ in the game now.’’ 


Pioneer Clergy. 


Perhaps the very first clergyman who visited the 
Federal Capital Territory was the Rev. Robert Cart- 
wright, the second chaplain appointed by the King. 
After acting in the capacity of chaplain to the Gover- 
nor for some years, he was sent out as a missionary to 
the extreme limits of population in the southern dis- 
trict of the Colony. His first residence was at Gun- 
ning, and his peripatetic labours extended as far as 
the eastern banks of the Murrumbidgee River in the 
county of Murray, which included the district of 
Queanbeyan, embracing Canberra, Gininderra, Gun- 
daroo and Collector, at which latter place he erected 
a church and parsonage, confining his labours to that 
village and Gunning, after the appointment of the 
Rev. G. Gregory to Canberra. - Subsequently the Rev. 
Edward Smith was appointed incumbent of Quean- 
beyan. But before his appointment the Rev. William 
Lightbody, a Wesleyan minister, was stationed in 
Queanbeyan, and his circuit included Canberra and 
Gininderra—that was in the year 1844. The Pres- 
byterian Church not many years after included Can- 
berra and Queanbeyan in the field of its operations, 
the Rev. William Ritchie periodically visiting these 
parts from Yass. The first Roman Catholic priest to 
officiate at Queanbeyan, and probably Canberra, was 
the Rev. Father Therry, and about the same time, or 
shortly afterwards, the Rev. Father Hoskins. There 
is, however, no reliable record of the dates of their 
ministrations. 
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How “Gussie” Gibbes Became Owner of 
Yarralumla. 


At first manager of Yarralumla pastoral property 
for his sister’s husband, the late Mr. Augustus Gibbes 
became its owner. Shortly after Dr. Murray died, 
Sir Terence had made up his mind to part with all 
his landed interests, except his newly-acquired estate 
at Winderradeen. He asked his brother-in-law to take 
it off his hands, on such easy terms as these: That he 
could pay the purchase money by instalments, and 
these he could raise from the sale of the fat stock on 
the run. Of course, Gibbes closed at once. Some years 
afterwards he told me himself that in three years he 
had sold enough stock off the run to discharge his lia- 
bility to Sir Terence, and make the Yarralumla estate 
his own unencumbered property. It was there that he 
and his venerable parents resided—and where the aged 
couple were temporarily interred, but whose final rest- 
ing-place, together with that of their son, is now in 
the churchyard of St. John the Baptist’s Church at 
Canberra. It was from Gibbes that Mr. Fred Camp- 
bell purchased Yarralumla, and built thereupon the 
palatial home which is now historical as the spot where 
the first .Federal Cabinet meeting was recently held. 


A Bushranging Episode. 


When the old bushranging days disturbed the peace 
and threatened the security of life and property in 
various parts of New South Wales, the Queanbeyan 
district came in for a share of the trouble. Many 
stories could be told of hold-ups and other outrages. 
But the most prominent of these was the sticking-up 
of the mail coach at Geary’s Gap, a steep ascent on the 
road from Collector to Queanbeyan. Mr. William 
Davis, of Gininderra, was the victim. Davis was in 
his day an all-round sportsman and a crack rifle-shot. 
He had heard of the outrages perpetrated by Ben 
Hall’s gang in several parts of the district, and thought 
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it not improbable that the gang might some day descend 
upon the Gininderra homestead. Whether or no, he 
made it his boast that, given the first chance, he would 
‘‘pot Ben Hall.’’ His opportunity came, but his 
tactics failed. Mr. Davis had been to Sydney, and was 
returning per mail coach. At the foot of the steep 
grade known as Geary’s Gap, it was customary for 
passengers to dismount and follow afoot the lightened 
coach, as its horses laboured in their collars to haul 
the vehicle to the top of the ascent. The only pas- 
sengers at this time were Mr. Davis and another gentle- 
man. Davis had with him a new revolving rifle, which 
he had purchased in Sydney. Herein lay his fatal 
blunder: instead of carrying it in his hand, ready for 
any possible emergency, he left it with his other be- 
longings in the coach. The vehicle had reached the 
top of the ascent, its driver pulling up to give his 
horses their wind and to await the coming of his pas- 
sengers, who were leisurely sauntering up the incline. 
They were still some distance down the hill, when an 
unlooked-for development surprised them. Out from 
the shelter of the charred shell of a huge tree they 
saw two or three men emerge and approach the mail 
coach, accost the driver, and begin to overhaul bags 
and baggage. Presently Mr. Davis saw his new rifle 
in the hands of one of the strangers, who appeared 
to be making inquiries of, or in conversation with, the 
driver. Then, turning and looking down the hill, and 
flourishing the rifle in his hand, he exclaimed, ‘‘Come 
on, Mr. Davis; but you’ve missed your chance to 
shoot Ben Hall: I am he!’’ The trio were indeed Ben 
Hall, with his associates in crime—Dunn and Gilbert. 
Davis approached them smiling and _ nonchalantly. 
‘‘And so, Mr. Davis, you’ve been boasting that you 
would shoot Ben Hall on sight the first opporunity 
you had, have you? Well, you’ve missed your chance 
this time, anyway. Take my advice, and don’t leave 
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your rifle out of reach when the next opportunity 
comes. By the by, this is a pretty little tool—one 
of the latest pattern. It won’t be with this, if ever 
you carry out your threat, for I’ll keep it for your 
sake.’’ Seeing a gold watch-chain dangling on his vest, 
Hall lifted it, with the valuable watch attached, and 
transferred it to his own hands. Then, placing the 
booty in his vest-pocket, fastening the chain in ap- 
proved fashion, he turned to Dunn and _ asked: 
‘‘Johnny, how do I look now?’’ ‘‘Tip-top,’’ was 
Dunn’s reply. In appropriating the watch and chain, 
Hall had noticed the waist-belt Davis was wearing. It 
was beaded needlework. Transferring it to his own 
person, he once more queried Dunn: ‘‘How do I look 
in this, Johnny?’’ The answer was approval. After 
overhauling the mailbags, and again advising Mr. Davis 
with respect to his going always armed, the coach 
and its passengers were allowed to proceed on their 
way without further molestation. 


There is a sequel to this story. Ben Hall had been 
declared outlaw, and was therefore liable to be cap- 
tured dead or alive. His end came about in this wise. 
He was tracked to an open plain, somewhere out in 
the far west. There he was discovered fast asleep. 
The police surrounded the sleeping outlaw, and, it is 
said, opened fire on him then and there. Whether their 
shots took effect or not, Ben Hall arose from his lair 
and returned shot for shot, till, by and by, he fell 
with a mortal wound. On examination of the body, it 
was seen that several of the police shots had found 
their billets in his body, one of them piercing the belt 
of Mr. Davis’s, which Hall still wore. In the dead 
man’s hand, too, was Davis’s rifle, and in and on his 
vest the watch and chain he had purloined from the 
same gentleman. These in due time were returned to 
their original owner, who treasured them to the day 
of his death. 
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My Own Story of Ben Hall. 


Apropos to the foregoing, may be related my own 
personal acquaintance with this notorious bushranger. 
In the fifties of the last century I was tutor to the 
children of a squatter on Bland Plains. The sparse 
population thereabout at that time had never been 
visited by parson or priest, so in my spare time, from 
Friday evening to the following Monday morning of 
each week, I did what in me lay to supply this defect. 
Amongst the homesteads thus periodically visited was 
that of Bland Plains. It was here I first became ac- 
quainted with Hall, who was the station overseer—of 
fine physique, courteous bearing, and but newly mar- 
ried. Gardiner’s gang of bushrangers were disturb- 
ing the country, and had committed some of their 
most daring raids. Saddle-swapping was an ordinary 
practice amongst stockmen in those days. Ben Hall 
had indulged in this saddle-swapping business. One 
day the police found in his possession, thus acquired, 
a saddle which had been stolen by Gardiner’s gang 
from one of their victims. It had without question 
passed through several hands before it came into Hall’s 
possession. But that possession was enough to justify 
the police in effecting his arrest. Justices of the peace 
were then few and far between out in those parts, and 
consequently Ben was remanded again and again till 
his case could be heard. This eventually took place, 
and resulted in his discharge from eustody. But that 
detention was his ruin, and that of his domestic life. 
His wife had been seduced during her husband’s inear- 
ceration, and lived with her paramour, who was well 
known to me, but whose name for obvious reasons I 
prefer not to disclose. Ben made it no secret that 
he would take the life of the betrayer of his wife’s 
honour. From time to time he watched his home, 
which was also now that of the misguided woman. One 
day he saw his quarry enter his home, which was on 
the margin of an extensive plain, overshadowed by large 
C 
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yellow-box trees. Ben followed his quest. He met 
his wife at the door. ‘‘Where’s ?’’ he queried, 


“I’ve a bullet for him.’’ ‘‘He saw you coming, Ben, 
and went out into the bush through the back door- 
way.’’ ‘‘Tell him that I’ll do for him sooner or later. 


I don’t blame you, Norah, in the least; you are young 
and foolish, though you ought to have known better.’’ 
Her two-years’-old little boy was clinging to his mother’s 
skirts during the coloquy. Turning to the tall fellow 
conversing with his mother, and clasping him by the 
knees, ‘‘Don’t you shoot my dada,’’ said he pleadingly, 
looking up into Hall’s face. That was the determin- 
ing factor in Ben Hall’s career. The pleading child 
was his own offspring—was clasping his own father’s 
knees—and he had spoken of his mother’s seducer as 
‘‘my dada.’’ Then and there Ben broke away from all 
restraint, from all regard for the sanctities of society, 
saying, ‘‘I’ve been accused of being in sympathy with 
the bushrangers: from this out I’ll play the game.”’ 
Often and often did I earnestly wish to meet with 
this deluded man whilst he was operating hereabouts, 
for I entertained the hope that an interview with him 
might be productive of some measure of good. But 
it was a forlorn hope. The Clark’s gang once inter. 
cepted me—but that is a story to be told elsewhere. 
inasmuch as it has no close connection with the 
reminiscences of Old Canberra. 


Billy Roohan—Pioneer Mail-C ontractor. 


Thrice a week over the ford just below Old Canberra 
post-office and smithy, passed along, conveying His 
Majesty’s mail, Billy Roohan, who was the first man 
to convey mail matter from New South Wales into 
Victoria, via Gippsland. He therefore is entitled to a 
record in the memories of Old Canberra. More than 
once, in essaying the said ford in flood times, did old 
Billy narrowly escape with his life; and more than 
once coach, horses and mail were sacrificed in his 
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endeavour to carry out his contract. But the risks he 
encountered in his negotiations of the river at Canberra 
paled into insignificance compared with those he ran 
over the Monaro country. There, in winter time, Billy 
had, when the snow lay feet deep along his route, to 
abandon both his saddle and pack-horse, and, hump- 
ing mailbags on his shoulder, proceed on foot through 
the worst of his route. But he never failed to fulfil 
his contract. In later years coach and horses had to 
be substituted for saddle and pack-horses. I well re- 
member an occasion when Billy, on a return trip from 
Gippsland, drew up at my door as we were at break- 
fast, and cooee’d for someone to come out. I answered 
his cooee, and there, seated on the driver’s seat, was 
Billy, minus one of his big boots, which, when on, 
reached to and abeve his knees. His horses were 
fagged and glad of this unexpected spell. Pointing 
to the pole and the swingle-trees, he said, ‘‘Look 
there,’’ where I saw the missing boot, sole up and long 
leg trailing on the ground, fastened in the complicated 
wood and iron work. An explanation followed. ‘‘I 
must have fallen asleep,’’ said Billy, ‘‘and tumbled on 
to the swingle-bars, for I found myself coming down 
the stringybark hill’’ (about four miles out of Quean- 
beyan), ‘‘being dragged along beneath the under- 
carriage of my coach, with my foot fast, as you now 
see my boot. How far I had been dragged thus I 
don’t know—not far, or I should have been killed. 
Luckily, the boot was dragged off my foot, and seizing 
the trailing reins, I pulled up my horses, and regained 
my seat with little more hurt than a severe shaking. 
I thought I would leave the boot where it is till I 
explained the lucky escape that befell me to the first 
person I saw, which is you.”’ 


This veteran public servant literally died in har- 
ness, after many years of service in the capacity of 
mail-contractor. His death was pathetic. He had 
never married, and always did for himself. Living in 
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a slab hut across the street from my own residence, and 
being illiterate, I did most of his official correspon- 
dence, and was frequently at his own place to see him 
on business. Not long before his end came I found 
him suffering from dysentery, and administered the 
well-known remedies, with such good effect that he was 
able to convey his mails as usual. One evening, on 
his return from his thrice-a-week service—Goulburn to 
Queanbeyan, via Gundaroo—I found him so ill that 
I tried to persuade him to get someone else to go out 
with his mails in the morning, and himself to take a 
rest. But he was adamant. ‘‘No,’’ was his reply, ‘‘I’m 
the Queen’s servant, and I’ll do my best to the end.’’ 
And, indeed, he did. In vain was it for me to reason. 
‘‘Well, if that is your decision,’’ I said, on bidding 
him good-night, ‘‘I’ll help you all I can. If you feel 
worse during the night, and can come across’ the 
street, tap at my bedroom window at any hour, and 
I’ll come to your aid.’’ I wasn’t disturbed through 
the night. The hour for the despatch of next morn- 
ing’s mails was five o’clock. At about 4 am. I went 
over to him. There was Billy, on his knees at the 
hearth, lighting his fire to boil his billyean. I saw 
at a glance that the poor old fellow was not able to 
do even that. He was a very lightweight man, so I 
took him in my arms and laid him on the stretcher 
underneath the window, got his water to boil, made 
his pot of tea and toast, and then, saddling his saddle 
and pack-horse, went to the post-office, explained mat- 
ters to the postmaster, got the mailbags, signed for 
them, and hastened back to poor old Billy, hoping 
against hope that I might persuade him to find a sub- 
stitute for that day’s trip. From Gundaroo to Goul- 
burn, on Wednesdays, a hired man did the trip (and 
this was Wednesday. Roohan did only the trip Quean- 
beyan to Gundaroo and return. No, he’d have no sub- 
stitute, so I lifted him on to the saddle-horse, placed 
the reins of the pack-horse in his hand, saw him start 
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off. I never again saw him alive. He was due at the 
Queanbeyan post-office that evening at seven o’clock. 
His non-arrival caused me some natural uneasiness, 
and as the hours flew by with no appearance of Billy, 
I reported to the police, detailing what I had done for 
him in the morning and his poor state of health. Gun- 
daroo was communicated with. He had left there with 
the Queanbeyan mails at the usual hour. What could 
have become of him? The entire road from end to 
end had been scoured by the police uf both townships, 
without a solitary trace of the missing man. Then it 
struck someone to follow the old original road along 
the Back Creek, and which had been traversed years 
before by the poor old veteran, before the new road 
was surveyed and formed. Some miles along, and 
near the late Thos. Coleman’s estate, the police, who 
were the searchers, made their discovery. There on 
the roadside were the two horses, and on the ground 
before them, as if he had fallen from a log on which 
he had been sitting, the dead body of Billy Roohan, 
his hands clutching the bridle reins of his two patient 
steeds. Yes, as he wished it, he had died in harness, 
and in the service of his Queen. He left an estate 
to the value of some thousands of pounds, but although 
several claimants came forward, on the score of being 
his next-of-kin—two sisters of his in Ireland failing to 
have been traced—none of the claimants could satis- 
factorily prove a claim; and to this day his estate 
awaits a legitimate successor. 


Farrer, the Famous Wheat-breeder, 


who died at Lambrigg, Tharwa, within Federal Terri- 
tory, justly deserves some notice in these records. The 
results of his many years’ successful experiments in 
improving the qualities of wheat for bread-making 
have gained for him an imperishable name, though an 
ungrateful public has failed, when appealed to, to sub- 
scribe a sufficient sum to establish a Farrer scholar- 
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ship in connection with the further improvement of 
wheat, or in any other way to substantially recognise 
the inestimable worth of Farrer’s lifelong work. There 
is still another reason for bringing his name to the 
front in connection with Canberra’s history. It was 
he who was associated with the writer in first bring- 
ing the present Federal Territory under public notice. 
It was he who collaborated with him in the production 
of the first pamphlet on the subject, entitled, 
‘‘Waniassa as a Site.’’ Farrer was, like many another 
man of many. talents, extremely modest, and begged of 
me to accept the authorship of that brochure in its 
entirety, as he didn’t wish his name to appear in con- 
nection with its production. That wish I duly re- 
spected during his life; but now that he is dead and 
gone (an inestimable loss to the entire world), I feel 
it to be due to his memory that the part he took—some 
of its most valuable and practical features—in the col- 
laboration should not go unrecognised. 


William Farrer was a University graduate, and had 
studied medicine, and for a time practised it. But his 
own health being precarious, acting on the advice of 
doctors in high repute, he came out to Australia in 
the hope of acquiring a vigorous constitution. But 
this was denied him. His heart was his trouble, and 
he did what in him lay to ease and regulate that vital 
organ of the human anatomy. One day my neighbour, 
Dr. Richardson, Government medical officer for Quean- 
beyan, brought to me a letter written that morning by 
Farrer, stating that the writer was suffering from an 
attack of angina pectoris, and begging Dr. Richardson 
to go out to Lambrigg with all possible haste, though 
the writer feared he would have passed away ere his 
arrival. The letter added that its writer had had a 
similar attack a few days before, for which he had 
treated himself with the best-known methods to counter- 
act its fatal effects. His patient was dead before Dr. 
Richardson arrived at Lambrigg, and on his officially 
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reporting the matter to me, in my capacity of Coroner, 
and showing me Farrer’s last letter, I dispensed with 
an inquest. 


A Degrading Arrest and Handsome Recompense. 


He was an industrious and energetic young man, 
whose name was William McMahon. Born and reared 
at Canberra, amongst his other enterprises he followed 
that of shearer. He was away in the vicinity of Tumut 
and Gundagai one shearing season, and had received 
his cheque for his last tally. Before leaving for home 
that cheque he cashed at a certain store in Tumut. 
With its value in hard coin and good banknotes, he 
made his way on horseback across the ranges separat- 
ing the Tumut district from ours. Meanwhile his 
cheque had been pronounced a forgery, and a warrant 
issued for the arrest of our hero. Arrived at Tharwa, 
there he was confronted by a chief constable, the war- 
rant read to him, and the astounded man placed under 
arrest. To secure his prisoner, he was handcuffed by 
his captor, placed again on his horse, and a move made 
for Queanbeyan, the prisoner’s horse’s bridle-reins 
being held by a man in blue. Mae (that’s sufficient 
for his full name) bore his degradation as best he 
could till nearing town, when he implored his captor 
to remove the manacles and give him his horse’s reins, 
for he dreaded the humiliation of being seen by those 
who knew him in the custody of a constable. His 
prayer was unavailing, and so down through the main 
street and across the river—no bridge in those days 
spanned it—to the lock-up (which was the underground 
cellar of the afterwards Union Club Hotel, but at that 
time the Court House and police station), where Mac 
was incarcerated to await his being brought before the 
magistrates on a charge of forgery and uttering. This 
done, he was remanded to Tumut, there to answer the 
serious charge. Proceeding from town to town under 
police escort, he duly reached Collector. The con- 
stable who escorted him thence to Goulburn was not 
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exactly a Rechabite, and was well primed with ardent 
liquor when he set out with his prisoner for their 
destination, and, not only so, the man-of-law carried 
with him a generous supply of his favourite tipple. 
Every now and again the bottle was at his. lips, till 
at length he became pot-valiant. It was now the 
comedy (dangerously near to tragedy) began. The 
law’s representative was armed with a big pistol. This 
he constantly flourished at the head of his prisoner, with 
threats of a bullet if he attempted to escape. Mac’s 
great fear was that the trigger might be pulled in one 
of these performances by the braggadocio. Finally, 
the constable became so utterly drunk that he let the 
pistol drop from his hand to the ground. Too drunk 
himself to dismount, he ordered his prisoner to get 
down and retrieve the firearm. This was Mac’s oppor- 
tunity. Dismounting, he picked up the pistol, and pre- 
senting it at the constable, said, ‘‘ You are my prisoner, 
and I charge you with being drunk while on duty.”’ 
Drunk as he was, the constable realised the situation, 
and (Mac retaining possession of the firearm), thus 
they reached the lockup at Goulburn. To the lockup- 
keeper Mac addressed himself, saying, ‘‘This man has 
a warrant for my remand to Tumut to answer a erimi- 
nal charge; on my part, I give him into custody on a 
charge of being drunk while on duty.’’ 


This was followed by a recital of the comedy enacted 
along the road. They were both placed in the cells. 
Mac requested the services of Charles Hamilton Walsh 
(whose story has already been told in the preceding 
pages). His solicitor heard Mac’s statement of what 
had happened, and took his case in hand. The cheque, 
as alleged by Mac all through, was genuine enough, 
and had been acknowledged so by the drawer. Mac’s 
legal adviser recommended an action-at-law, claiming 
£1,000 damages for false imprisonment. The matter 
was settled out of court by the payment of £500, with 
costs. 
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Canberra’s Convict Prison. 


In his ‘‘Canberra’s First Hundred Years,’’ Dr. 
Robinson, referring to the rude structure which stood 
on the south bank of the river at Acton, and for many 
years occupied by the late Joseph Kaye, questions its 
ever having been used as a convict prison. But early 
settlers agree that it was so. In support of this be- 
lief, I myself well remember the crumbling remains 
of an old stocks existing in the paddock close by the 
building; and that from time to time in the cultiva- 
tion of that paddock handeuffs and leg-irons were 
turned up. What became of them I know not. It was 
undoubtedly one of the earliest structures at Canberra, 
and instead of being demolished, as it has been re- 
cently, should have been permitted to stand as a monu- 
ment of the days of Canberra’s small beginnings. 


Thomas Southwell, of Parkwood, 


was no ordinary man. His uncommon characteris- 
ties were well known during his many years’ resi- 
dence amongst us. In matters of religious belief he was 
stern and uncompromising; in his transactions with the 
general public, scrupulous and exact; with his child- 
ren, a strict disciplinarian. As an instance of his con- 
tracted views with regard to the observance of the 
Sabbath, I relate the following: On a certain Saturday 
I arrived at Parkwood to conduct a morning service 
in the little Methodist Church erected nearby the home- 
stead. Always an early riser, I was up on the fol- 
lowing morning before the family were astir. I saun- 
tered into a garden adjacent to the house, and there re- 
mained till breakfast-time. Near the gateway into the 
garden I saw a swarm of bees on a currant bush, 
which must have alighted there at latest on the previous 
day. From an apple-tree laden with early fruit had 
fallen a ruddy apple. This I appropriated as a juicy 
morsel, to allay my thirst during the afternoon trip of 
20 miles into Queanbeyan. At the breakfast table I 
mentioned to my host that I had seen a swarm of bees 
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in his garden, and that as it would be likely to rise 
as soon as it got warmer, it ought to be hived at once. 
‘*What! have you been walking in my garden on the 
Sabbath?’’ was the stern and unexpected exclamation. 
Continuing, ‘‘That’s Sabbath-breaking. I allow no one 
in my garden on Sundays.’’ My answer, to the effect 
that I got some of my best inspirations when walking 
in meditative mood in a garden, was of no avail. 
‘‘But what about the bees?’’ I queried; ‘‘they’ll rise 
if not hived.’’ ‘‘Then let ’em rise; though, if it was 
any other day, I’d hive ’em quick and lively, but not 
on the Sabbath.’’ It was useless to pursue the sub- 
ject further; it was just a matter of conscience—what 
one conscientious man could do without a qualm, an- 
other would regard as a violation of the Fourth Com- 
mandment of the Decalogue. To travel unnecessarily 
on the Sabbath he held to be a breaking of the com- 
mandment. So I was somewhat surprised at dinner- 
time to hear him declare his intention of accompany- 
ing me into town that afternoon. ‘‘You see,’’ he said, 
‘‘T’ve business in town to-morrow, but by going in to- 
day I shall have the advantage of attending ‘the means 
of grace.’ ”’ 


Without arguing the point, I thought instanter of 
the apple in my pocket. If it was Sabbath-breaking to 
walk in a garden on a Sunday, was it not stealing to 
pick up a fallen apple without its owner’s consent? 
Was I to throw away that juicy morsel or find a way 
of eating it without my fellow-traveller’s knowledge? 
I succeeded by a ruse in pursuing the latter alterna- 
tive. We had got as far as the slopes of the Black 
Mountain, where a fallen log in a shady clump of 
wattle suited my purpose. Turning aside towards the 
cool retreat, I asked my companion to go on slowly, 
and I’d presently overtake him. He assented. Then, 
having eaten my ‘‘forbidden fruit’’ without a qualm 
of conscience, I was soon riding side by side with my 
fellow-traveller. 
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This conscientious Christian man was once, notwith- 
standing what has been written of him here, found on 
a Sunday in harvest-time busy with his farm-hands 
a-reaping for all they were worth. ‘‘Good day, 
South’ll,’’ said his neighbour, Fletcher, as he passed 
along the fence; ‘‘thought you Methodists didn’t work 
o’ Sundays!’’ he added. ‘‘An’ we don’t. We'll rest 
right enough to-morrow, when Sunday comes,’’ retorted 
Southwell. An argument ensued, which convinced the 
harvester that it was Sunday, then and there. Now, 
what would most conscientious men have done in the 
circumstances? ‘‘Ceased work at once,’’ you say. Not 
so, Southwell. Turning to his men he settled the mat- 
ter thus: ‘‘Never mind, mates; we’ve made a mistake, 
right enough; but let us finish the day. We’ll keep 
Sabbath to-morrow.’’ And they did. It had _ been 
simply a misreckoning—not an uncommon happening in 
the far-away bush. 

I have said Southwell was scrupulous and _ exact. 
This was so, even with his children—to the boys par- 
ticularly. As well as farmer, he was a general car- 
rier, and his sons, when old enough, each and all took 
their regular trips with bullock-drays to bring loading 
(general merchandise) up-country. Till attaining the 
age of 21 years the proceeds of their toil was claimed 
by their father. It was enough that he fed, clothed 
and housed them till then. Having reached legal 
majority, each boy was given a team of bullocks and 
dray and tackle, and told to go and fend for himself. 
They turned out to be, without exception, excellent 
young fellows, soon on their own feet, and to-day, those 
of them that survive, leading blameless and exemplary 
lives. Thomas Southwell had his own idiosyncrasies, but 
he was, withal, a just and upright man. 

An Aristocratic Criminal. 

My story of Southwell naturally brings to mind a 
tutor he once engaged for his children. He was known 
to them as ‘‘Mr. Townsend,’’ but was in reality 


— 
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Marquis of Townshend. Before he revealed to me this 
undeniable fact, my impressions of him were that he 
had seen better days, if not blue-blooded. One day at 
his request I walked with him alone for an hour or so. 
His object in seeking an interview with me was, he 
said, to reveal his past, as no one as yet in Australia 
knew it. He assured me that the plain Mr. Townsend 
before me was no other than the long-missing Marquis 
of Townshend. The circumstance which brought him 
to Australia, he continued, was as follows: With some 
other aristocratic sparks, including the then Prince of 
Wales, on a night orgie, which resulted in a duel be- 
tween himself and the Prince, each received a sword 
thrust. Uncovering his left arm he showed me, in con- 
firmation of his statement, the mark of a scar just 
above the elbow, such as might have been inflicted by 
a sword. To have wounded the heir to the Throne was 
an act of high treason. This was recognised, and to 
save himself from the consequences of his crime, he 
was persuaded to escape from the country. Hence his 
arrival incognito in Australia. The lapse of years he 
thought would be no mitigation of his crime, so he 
preferred to remain plain Mr. Townsend. Neverthe- 
less, he turned out to be otherwise criminally disposed. 
Some time after my last interview with Mr. Towns- 
end, a couple of cheques were cashed at a bank in 
Queanbeyan, purporting to have been drawn by 
Thomas Southwell in Townsend’s favour. When 
Southwell obtained his pass-book he at once repudiated 
the cheques in question, asserting that he had never 
drawn or signed them. The upshot was that Townsend 
was arrested and charged with the forgery and utter- 
ing. He was committed for trial at the Goulburn cir- 
cuit court. On being called on to plead to the indict- 
ment, he challenged the court as to its right to deal 
with the case, asserting, now for the first time pub- 
licly, that he was a peer of the realm—the Marquis of 
Townshend. Sir Alfred Stephen, C.J., was the presid- 
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ing Judge, who, without questioning the truth or other- 
wise of the prisoner’s claim, said, even supposing he 
was the veritable Marquis, and acceding to his claim to 
be sent home to England to be tried there by his peers 
for his alleged offence, there he would doubtless plead 
that the crime for which he was arraigned, if 
committed at all, was committed beyond the juris- 
diction of the Court of British Peers. ‘‘No,’’ 
said the Chief Justice, ‘‘I cannot recognise 
your objection to be tried here and now, as an 
ordinary member of the community; the trial must 
proceed.’’ Proceed it did. The prisoner was convicted 
and sentenced to a period of imprisonment com- 
mensurate with his offence. He was never afterwards 
heard of. 


Mr. John A. Ferguson, solicitor, of University Cham- 
bers, Sydney, furnishes quite another version of the 
foregoing story. Writing from the above address, 
under date 5-4-25, says: ‘‘Curiously enough, on the 
evening of the day on which I had the pleasure of 
meeting you’’ (I had related to him the foregoing ac- 
count of. the marquis) ‘‘I was shown some early files 
of the Yass Courier in Yass. Turning the pages, I, by 
merest chance, found the paragraph relative to the 
Marquis of Townshend, which I enclose herein. This 
is a most extraordinary coincidence. The paragraph 
completely accords with your story. The enclosure re- 
ferred to is as follows: ‘A Marquis in Trouble.—(Yass 
Courier, June 5, 1858).—George Ferrers Townsend, 
better known as the Marquis of Townshend, was 
brought up on a charge of having uttered two forged 
cheques (one for £50 and one for £40) on the Bank 
of New South Wales. Inspector Singleton having 
prayed for a remand of the case, the defendant begged 
that if the request was complied with he might be 
treated with due respect and be handed into the cus- 
tody of the sergeant-at-arms as a State prisoner. As 
a peer of the realm, he claimed this much at the hands 
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of the bench, whom he said he could satisfactorily con- 
vince as to his being the veritable Marquis of Towns- 
hend. Mr. Singleton informed the bench that defen- 
dant had previously received a sentence of six years on 
the roads, which had not yet expired. Defendant re- 
plied that he had received a pardon from the Governor- 
General, adding that he would be quite prepared to 
meet the present charge at the proper time. Mr. 
Forbes reminded the accused that any privileges which 
he might have possessed as a peer ceased on his con- 
viction and transportation to this Colony. It was not 
in their power, therefore, to comply with his request. 
The case was then remanded for a week.—Sydney 
Empire. Our readers will remember (adds the Courier, 
in a bracketed footnote) that the Marquis some time 
since honoured Yass with a visit. On that occasion, 
when reporting himself to the authorities, he presented 
his card, bearing the words, * ‘George Ferrers, Marquis 
of Townshend.’ On receiving an inquiring and in- 
eredulous look, he immediately added, ‘from the 
island,’ meaning Cockatoo. We understand the marquis 
was educated at Addiscombe, England, and was sent 
out here for having stolen a horse and gig. While in 
Yass he attempted to procure means by presenting a 
promissory note to one of the inn-keepers, but inquiry 
being made, the cash was refused. The next heard of 
him was his connection with a similar attempt at Mait- 
land; and the probability now is that he will renew his 
acquaintance with the ‘island’ for having uttered the 
forged cheques above alluded to.’’ 


A Bank Manager’s Pitiful Career. 


Another forgery had been perpetrated, again against 
Southwell’s bank account. A man entered the local 
bank and asked for a blank cheque form. A special 
book of forms was kept for such occasions. It was 
handed to him, with a request that he should, as cus- 
tomary, take the last of the series in the book. This 
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he was supposed by the bank manager to have done, 
and with his blank cheque form he retired. Shortly 
afterwards two cheques, bearing the signature, ap- 
parently, of Thomas Southwell, had been cashed at 
places of business in Queanbeyan, and were paid in at 
the bank, to be placed to the credit of the respective 
customers. In due course Southwell’s pass-book came 
under his own scrutiny, and again these two cheques 
were repudiated as forgeries. When their consecutive 
numbers came to be examined by the bank manager, it 
was discovered that they were those bearing the num- 
bers at the end of the book kept for the purpose of 
supplying occasional forms to those who applied for 
them. The manager saw at once that the stranger 
who had, as stated above, asked to be supplied with a 
blank cheque form, had taken two, and had used them 
for his criminal purpose. The case was placed in the 
hands of the police, who succeeded in having the man 
arrested at Yass. Remanded to Queanbeyan, he was 
committed for trial. On being taken back to his cell, 
he remarked: ‘‘ That bank manager who gave evi- 
dence against me just now didn’t recognise me. He 
was once in the same chain-gang as myself in Van Die- 
man’s Land, in the old convict days; and now I’m 
level with him in exposing his own criminal ante- 
cedents.’’ The story came to the ears of the bank 
authorities in Sydney, who sent for their subordinate 
at Queanbeyan to come to town for an interview. The 
upshot was that, although regarding him as a faith- 
ful and efficient officer, now that his antedecents had 
been divulged, it would not be expedient to retain him 
longer in their service. At the directors’ request, he 
tendered his resignation, which was, of course, accepted, 
with a year’s salary given him as a solatium. 

The story of this unfortunate man’s downfall is as 
follows: While yet in his teens he was in the service 
of the G.P.O., London. He was a clerk in the Dead- 
letter Branch of that extensive organisation, where a 
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large number of other clerks, like himself, were engaged 
in opening letters whose addressees were unknown. 
This branch of the department consisted of a series of 
galleries, where were arranged the desks of the em- 
ployees. In a prominent position, commanding a full 
view of each clerk, was an overseer, whose watchful 
eyes were ever diligently scanning the young clerks. 
If any one of them had given cause for suspecting his 
integrity, he was asked to remain when the others went 
out to lunch or at the close of office hours. The sub- 
ject of this sad story had given cause to the overseer 
to require of him to stay behind. ‘‘What was that I 
saw you place in your mouth just now?”’ he was asked. 
Placing his fingers in his mouth, and withdrawing a 
half-sovereign, ‘‘This, sir,’’ said the detained young- 
ster. He was at once placed under arrest, with the 
result that his offence brought upon him the cruel sen- 
tence of seven years’ transportation—an offence that 
in more modern times would have been atoned for with, 
at the most, a short term of imprisonment. It was the 
ex-convict’s poor old father, who for a time practised 
as a solicitor in Queanbeyan, whither he had_ been 
induced to come from Victoria at his son’s represen- 
tations, who narrated to me this pitiful story. Poor 
old man; he was found dead of apoplexy shortly after 
his son’s dismissal from the bank, his death probably 
accelerated by grief for the exposure and degradation 
of his boy. 


Uriarra or Urayarra?—The Feast of Boogongs. 


The orthography of this well-known pastoral area on 
the western banks of the Murrumbidgee River, popu- 
larly spelt Uriarra, was for a long time unsatisfactory 
to me at least. I was deeply impressed with the idea 
that it was a compound word, and that its terminal 
syllables should be ‘‘yarra’’; its first two, ‘‘Ura’’— 
whatever they meant, knowing well, as Most people 
knew, that ‘‘yarra’’ was the aboriginal for ‘‘running.’’ 
Satisfied with my conviction, I thenceforward addressed 
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my correspondence to ‘‘Urayarra.’’ The post-office 
authorities demurred; some correspondence with the 
Department ensued, in the course of which it was 
objected that there was a postal district in the neigh- 
bourhood of Broken Hill named Urayarra, and it was 
therefore desirable to distinguish the places by retain- 
ing the old orthography of the one in the district of 
Queanbeyan. I surrendered. But in support of my 
orthographical rendering of the word, the late Mrs. 
John McDonald, whose husband at the time owned the 
pastoral holding, mis-spelt as above, congratulated me 
on my correct orthographical construction of the name. 
I was a caller at her home on this occasion, and refer- 
ring to the subject, said she, ‘‘You know the big flat 
rock, level with the rest of the yard, out by the 
stables?’’ Answering in the affirmative, she added: 
‘‘Well, that is Urayarra, which means, in the blacks’ 
language, running to the feast. I became deeply inter- 
ested, the more so when the lady explained the English 
for ‘‘ura’’ as being a feast, and as I already knew, 
‘‘varra,’’ running. The high hills west of the home- 
stead bred annually myriads of boogong moths, which 
every year more or less swarmed the neighbourhood. 
Hence these heights were called the Boogong Moun- 
tains. It was the yearly custom of the blacks to 
assemble from all the neighbouring districts, with their 
gins and piccaninnies, to some hundreds in number, for 
the purpose of feasting on the grubs (before they 
matured into the pupa stage). These were gathered by 
the majority of the congregated blacks and gins, while 
a small detachment remained at home to prepare for 
the cooking or roasting of the grubs. The preparation 
was in this wise: The big flat rock, which was some 
yards in length, and scarcely less in width, was heaped 
up with dry wood and bark. This was set fire to, 
and the fuel replenished till the rock became sufficiently 
heated for the purpose required. By this time the grub- 
hunters had returned with their catches. These were 
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shaken out from the dilly-bags on to the heated rock 
and were soon hissing and spluttering, the sign of their 
being sufficiently cooked. While the cooking process 
was going on, around the heated rock stood or lounged 
the foregathered tribes—it had indeed been a gather- 
ing to a feast—truly a Urayarra. So abundant were 
these grubs or caterpillars that in the best of seasons 
it took weeks to devour them all. It was a season of 
fuscious feeding, something so far better than ’possum 
and yams, that the ebon skins of the eaters literally 
shone, and their bodies showed a plumpness quite in 
contrast with the leanness of normal times. Pity it is 
that for official reasons Urayarra may not in the Fede- 
ral Territory retain its correct orthography. 


Some of Canberra’s Show Places. 


The late Sir John Forrest once said to me, when 
arguing the superiority of Dalgety to Canberra, in point 
of its scenic attractions: ‘‘You haven’t a Kosciusko or 
a Snowy River here.’’ My reply was: ‘‘No, Sir John; 
but we have a few show places that outrival anything 
Dalgety can produce,’’ naming the Gininderra Falls, the 
remarkable rock scenery at the Red Rocks on Mur- 
rumbidgee, and London Bridge (so afterwards named), 
‘‘the rock which formed a natural bridge of one per- 
fect Saxon arch, under which the water passed,’’ to 
quote Captain Currie’s description of it in 1823, at 
Old Burra; and other points of commanding 
picturesqueness. 


Gininderra Falls. 


_Near the confluence of the minor stream with the 
Murrumbidgee River, are the magnificent waterfalls 
bearing the above name. They must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. They are not difficult of access, and are 
the admiration of all who have visited the locality. I 
cannot give the measurement in feet of the water’s 
descent. Even in its summer flow the volume of water 
running over its rugged rocks is considerable; but in 
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flood-time it presents a thrilling spectacle, as may be 
gathered from photographic views that have been taken 
of the locality. 


The Red Rocks 


also situated on the Murrumbidgee River, a few 
miles below Tharwa, are a beauty point well worth. visit- 
ing. Here the river pursues its course through a great 
cleft in a lofty rock formation, which at once time 
some mighty convulsion opened out. There is a con- 
siderable waterfall here, too. On the river’s eastern 
side stands a monolith, a diminutive Cleopatra’s needle. 
On the western side are extensive flattened granite 
rocks, a remarkable feature of which is a number of 
circular basin-like hollows, several of them three or 
four feet in depth. Down in the centre of these basins’ 
cavities are to be found (or were, for some of them 
have been removed by vandals) granite stones as round 
as a marble. The theory of their presence is that in 
flood-times, obstructed by some impediment, they (then. 
shapeless pieces of stone) were swirled round and 
round, meanwhile naturally working a hollow, shallow 
at first, but deepening with the rotating action caused 
by succeeding flood-waters, till at length these hollows 
assumed the proportions they possess to-day. Unfor- 
tunately, no one that I wot of has so far taken snap- 
shots of them. If possible, I purpose to obtain a pic- 
ture of the Red Rocks as one of the illustrations of 
this volume. 


London Bridge. 


Situated on the Old Burra Creek, about 20 miles 
south of Queanbeyan, stands this natural curiosity. 
Captain Currie has given but a meagre description of 
it. There is a roadway over it—not of man’s construc- 
tion—but, as the arch itself is, formed by nature, and 
wide enough for two vehicles to pass each other with 
ease. From the keystone of the arch (though it has 
none, I employ the word figuratively) is a distance of 
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10 or 12 feet, and about half-way down appears an 
opening as into a chamber. This it literally is. It 
is said that it has been explored by bushmen with a 
taste for discovery, and that it has been used in bygone 
times as a burial-place by the aboriginals, and was 
found to contain some crumbling remains of the native 
blacks, with their belongings, which had, according to 
custom, been interred with them. The water passing 
through the archway is but a small stream in its ordi- 
nary flow, but in flood-times the increased volume must 
add considerably to the charm of the scene. 


Ex-Superintendent Brennan, in his interesting book 
on ‘‘ Australian Reminiscences,’’ has the following: ‘‘In 
January, 1874, I discovered on London Bridge estate, 
the property of Mr. John McNamara, a veritable cata- 
comb on a small seale. It was a limestone cave, where- 
in were found many hundreds of human bones, includ- 
ing skulls, centuries old. I had several bags of them 
conveyed to Queanbeyan, where they were carefully 
inspected by three surgeons, including Coroner Morton, 
who pronounced them to be the skeletons of aborigines 
of former times. London Bridge is a natural lime- 
stone formation, spanning the Burra Creek. Beside 
it is a very spacious cave, which bore traces of hav- 
ing been used in early times by aborigines. In the 
same year, while on duty at Coolamon, sixty miles from 
Queanbeyan, I visited the famous limestone caves of 
the place, where I discovered on the smooth surface 
of one side wall traces of many paintings, represent- 
ing kangaroos, dingoes, spears, boomerangs and wom- 
merahs, These were partly covered with fantastic- 
shaped stalactites hanging in lustrous profusion from 
the high roof. Since then, however, vandalism had set 
in, and many of those beautiful carbonate of lime 
cylinders have been carted in drays to adorn the walks 
and gardens of many settlers.’’ 


As for landscape views, the entire area of the ter- 
ritory ceded to Canberra, and of the country contiguous 
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to it, affords some magnificent examples, compared with 
which, Dalgety, or any of the other sites once in com- 
petition with Canberra, doesn’t hold a candle. The 
topography of the Queanbeyan district accounts for 
this. Undulating plains or downs, and its high eleva- 
tions, afford peerless outlooks. In the earlier para- 
graphs of this work is mentioned the enchanting land- 
scape which meets the eye close at one’s feet, and far 
away in the distances, bounding the horizon, as seen 
from Kurrajong Hill, to repeat the facetious words of 
the Prince of Wales, ‘‘where are most of the Federal 
Capital’s foundation stones.’’ But, if one looks for 
the most expansive view to be found in the precincts of 
Canberra, one must ascend Mount Stromlo, where is 
erected the second largest Observatory in the world. 
From its elevation one sees clearly away to far dis- 
tances, including all the neighbouring counties— 
Tumut on the west, Braidwood on the east, Monaro on 
the south, and Goulburn northwards. It was amongst 
other things this feature which determined the advo- 
cacy of Canberra in preference to Wainassa (or Tug- 
granong) as Australia’s Commonwealth’s Capital. 


A Wonderful Waterfall. 


That of Gininderra Creek pales into insignificance in 
comparison with a stupendous waterfall discovered 
many years ago by a couple of fossickers, who were 
searching for gold in the almost inaccessible Brinda- 
bella ranges forming the country west of the Cotter 
River. The report of the discovery, published in the 
Sydney Morning Herald, created some surprise, and 
induced me to visit the locality—a feat accomplished 
with no little difficulty and hardship. In a little bro- 
chure, entitled ‘‘Six Days in the Mountains of Cow- 
ley,’’ which I printed and circulated to a _ limited 
number of personal friends and interested individuals, 
was given a minute account of these stupendous falls. 
Here, let me say, I must confine myself to but a brief 
sketch. From its unknown sources in the ranges men- 
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tioned flows a small creek. It is a tributary of the 
river named. At the point of the creek to which my 
guide had conducted me—he was one of the discoverers 
of the falls—there arose to the left some towering rocks, 
at the foot of which the creek’s water flowed over a 
broad, flat, sloping rock, at the lower end of which 
rose midstream a rock-pinnacle, whence the divided 
waters at once began their descent—breaking, how- 
ever, into a fine spray. It was early morning, and 
the spray, drifting to the west by an east wind, caught 
the sun’s early beams, thus creating a very fine rain- 
bow. It was the most enchanting sight my eyes had 
ever beheld. In vain we tried to see to the bottom of 
the gorge. Out beyond the immediate base of the per- 
pendicular descent there was visible, tortuously wend- 
ing its way through some open forest land, a creek re- 
sembling a serpentine silvery ribbon. That stream was 
undoubtedly the gathered waters we had seen above 
in form of spray. The elevation on which we stood 
sloped away to our right (i.e., southward) for more 
than half a mile distance, and much as we desired a 
view from the bottom, we considered it too difficult 
and hazardous an undertaking to essay the possible 
journey to the base, especially as we were already half- 
famished, having been without food since the early 
morning of the previous day. But, viewed from the 
top, the sheer descent of water, after leaving the flat, 
shelving rock spoken of, could not have been less than 
1,000 to 1,200 feet. In flood times—and there were 
proofs in the debris on the creek banks that great 
volumes of water were borne down this insignificant 
channel in rainy seasons—the grandeur of the scene 
must be greatly enhanced. Some day, perhaps 
from the Cotter River, following the creek up- 
wards, an accessible road will be formed to these 
wonderful falls, as one of the many show-places 
within the Federal Territory. Such a_ road 
would be possibly shorter, and certainly less ex- 
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pensive to construct, than a road through the moun- 
tainous country traversed on the occasion of my visit. 
So far as I know, none but the original discoverers 
and myself (excepting native blacks) have ever seen 
this wondrous sight. 


There are lesser waterfalls on some of the rivers 
which flow through or into the Federal Capital Terri- 
tory, and which would well repay a visit to them. 
Enumerating a few of them, there are not less than 
three on the Queanbeyan, one on the Molonglo, and 
another in the upper reaches of Paddy’s River, and 
all of them easy of access. 


Mr. Shumack, in his contribution to these pages, tells 
an amusing story of cricketing and hurling in the 
olden days. Those were popular holidays, and so were 
the 


The Old-time Ploughing Matches. 


Which were the origin of Queanbeyan’s great car- 
nival, the district’s annual Pastoral and Agricultural 
Shows. The entire district, but more particularly out 
around Canberra and Gininderra, had amongst its 
farming population not a few fine old ploughmen who 
had brought with them from England, Ireland and 
Scotland, a practical knowledge of this essential branch 
of agriculture, which not only stood them in great 
stead, but qualified them as excellent teachers of the 
younger and native-born sons of the soil. To name a 
few: The Southwells, Gribbles, Yateses, Reids, and 
others. I was honoured with the position of secretary 
to this association, and upon me devolved the arrang- 
ing of the details of the annual trysts or competitions, 
and the selection of the sites for the contests. These 
were all within. or contiguous to, Canberra City site 
itself. 
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The assemblages on these annual occasions were 
large, considering the aggregate population of the dis- 
trict. For, not only those who followed agricultural 
pursuits, but almost everyone else, attracted by the 
novelty of the competitions, became spectators of the 
contests. Year after year the strife for the coveted 
blue ribbon waxed stronger and stronger, the success- 
ful competitors proud of their trophies. The movement 
grew, interest deepening, as, in addition to the plough- 
ing features of these annual gatherings, there were 
prizes offered for farm and garden produce; and, by- 
and-by, for cattle, sheep and horses. Indeed, from the 
day of small beginnings, the affair ultimately developed 
into the Pastoral, Agricultural and Industrial Associa- 
tion of the Queanbeyan district, which to-day holds 
pride of place in the district’s carnivals, not exempt- 
ing the popular sport of horse-racing. 

The Last Aboriginal Corroboree. 

It was in the early sixties of last century that the 
aborigines of this and the surrounding districts mus- 
tered in great numbers for, it appears, their last great 
carnival. I term it carnival as being to them what such 
trysts as the foregoing are to the civilised invaders 
of their domain. Their rendezvous was on the flat now 
used by the P.A. and H. Association. From far-off 
and near-by districts the dusky sons and daughters of 
the soil,' with their numerous piccaninnies, had fore- 
gathered, many hundreds in number. From the coast 
districts, from the farther-off inland regions of the 
Lower Lachlan and Murrumbidgee Rivers, and all the 
intervening districts, had they come. It was a novel 
sight to witness such a gathering, even to those fami- 
liar with the presence amongst them of the gradually 
decreasing local tribes. These corroborees are much 
alike amongst all the native tribes throughout the Aus- 
tralian continent. To quote, therefore, from Martin 
Brennan’s well-written book, which, amongst other 
things, deals with the characteristics of the Austra- 
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lian aborigines, his description of one of these interest- 
ing occasions, the author says :— 


‘“When general meetings, or corroborees, were held, 
all the subjects of the King’s sway attended and took 
part in the proceedings. The males and females were 
painted fantastically and decorated with brudullahs 
round their foreheads, studded with feathers and the 
tails of lyre-birds, and thullabulkahs round their waists, 
made from the skins of ring-tailed opossums eut into 
strands and ornamented with designs in shells. The 
men were armed with spears, wommerahs, boomerangs, 
towrangs (shields), and spade-like implements. The 
women were armed with carved sticks and tambourines. 
Medicine men also attended, who carried rods possessed 
of charms, and representative men of various totems. 
The King in person presided, armed with a yam-stick, 
or mace, beautifully carved. Those general meetings 
lasted for weeks at a time, during which they indulged 
in dancing and singing in warlike style, and competed 
in various games and pastimes. Corroborees were held 
on special occasions for religious purposes; the cere- 
monies were expiatory, and rigid fasts were observed. 
Culprits who had committed offences had to attend and 
receive punishment equivalent to the crimes they had 
committed. Young men and maidens of puberty age 
(15 to 20 years) had also to present themselves to be 
circumcised and to have conferred on them the sym- 
bolistie rite to get married to persons not belonging to 
their tribe. The ceremony on those occasions was mys- 
terious, and terminated in each male aspirant having a 
front tooth knocked out. This religious festival was 
known as the Yoolang.’’ 


It was for such general purposes as above described 
that the final corroboree at Queanbeyan was doubtless 
held. It extended over many weeks, and then there 
was a general dispersion of the dusky gathering. That, 
amongst other purposes, it was judiciary, may be infer- 
red from the following incident. Among the blacks 
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who had come from far distances was one personally 
known to me, when, in my earlier Australian experi- 
ences, I filled the post of tutor to a squatter’s family 
in the Bland district. One of the station blacks there 
was known as ‘‘Billy Chinnum,’’ an appropriate nick- 
name, suggested by the fact that he had literally no 
chin, his lower jaw receding from his lips as does that 
of a fish, He was of diminutive stature also. My 
knowledge of his being one of the assembled blacks was 
through his calling on me one day and renewing the 
acquaintance formed years before on the Bland. After 
the dispersion of the tribes a gruesome discovery was 
made. Someone whose business necessitated his pass- 
ing along the road which then led into Queanbeyan at 
The Oaks, from the northern side of the river, detected, 
day by day, as it grew more and more offensive, a 
putrefying smell. This led him to search for its origin. 
Close alongside the road he discovered some newly-dis- 
turbed earth. On removing the topmost layer of the 
disturbed ground he came upon the body of a black- 
fellow, whose death had been clearly caused by sundry 
spear wounds. The matter was reported to the police, 
and steps taken to hold a Coroner’s inquest. It devolved 
upon me to identify the body—it was that of my 
diminutive old acquaintance, Billy Chinnum. The re- 
sult of the inquiry was that the jury were of opinion 
that the deceased came to his death in accordance with 
the laws of the aborigines, which he had been adjudged 
to have broken, the penalty therefor being death. 


Mount Tennant—An Old-time Bushranger— 
A Trapped Hunter. 


Just across the Murrumbidgee River, at Tharwa, and 
whose foothills are the site of that village, rises the 
lofty mountain bearing the above name. It owes its 
popular nomenclature to its having been in the old 
convict days the safe hiding-place of a man bearing 
the name of Tennant, who, driven to this lair to escape 
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the tyranny of the brutes to whom he had been assigned, 
resorted to ‘‘sticking-up’’ as a means of procuring the 
necessaries of life. In Tennant’s day the main road 
from Sydney to Monaro wended its way around the 
foothills of his rendezvous. From an outlook high up 
on the mountain could be easily discerned the passage 
of the drays laden with merchandise en route to various 
Monaro squatters’ stations. Tennant, descending from 
his look-out, would bail up one of these drays—but 
only when his larder or wardrobe needed replenishing 
—terrorising the driver by presenting fire-arms, and 
abstracting from the loading whatsoever he needed just 
then, and order the man in charge of the team to drive 
on again. He never was known to use unnecessary vio- 
lence or to wantonly destroy valuable cargo for which 
he had no need. Where Tennant stored his booty, or 
where he himself abode, was never discovered, notwith- 
standing frequent and seemingly exhaustive search to 
this end. The mountain had numerous caves and mazes 
well adapted for living purposes, and here and there 
erevices opened by voleanic action, many feet in depth, 
which had never been explored. I had an adventure 
in one of these, which may be appropriately recounted 
just here. A party, including myself, were scouring 
the mountain in pursuit of rock wallaby, which were 
numerous there in those days, and whose pelts, pro- 
perly cured, made superior travelling or bed rugs. 
The stalker of the rock wallaby has to pursue his quarry 
alone. For this purpose our party had separated after 
breakfast one morning from our main camp, where we 
had been locating for many days, each pursuing his 
chosen course. The wary marsupials we were in quest 
of were always to be found at sunrise on the eastern 
slopes, basking in the sunrays and chewing the cud 
after their night’s browsing. To get within shot of them 
needed extreme caution and a noiseless approach. The. 
snapping of a twig or the rolling of a stone scared 
them away to some quieter place of repose. In my 
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stalking I had come upon an oasis in the rocky spurs. 
It was not more than an acre or so in extent, and as 
green as a meadow in springtime. About the centre of 
it my progress was impeded by one of the crevices 
mentioned. It seemed no wider than a man could step 
across, which I essayed to do. But I must have mis- 
calculated its width, for my outstretched footstep fell 
short of the thither side, and down and down I slid, 
like a coin dropped into the slit of a money-box, sus- 
taining sundry abrasions in the course of my descent, 
till ‘‘thud!’’ my feet (for I must needs fall upon my 
feet) met with a soft obstruction, ankle deep. Beyond 
the abrasions mentioned, I suffered no injury. I had 
fallen to a depth of between 15 and 18 feet, and the 
only light that came into my prison was that from the 
aperture above. My first thought was as to how I was 
to escape from my predicament. Turning to the right, 
the tunnel seemed to extend for some distance, ending 
in total darkness. In that direction, proceeding, I dis- 
covered I was not the only occupant of the place. Be- 
fore me, at only a few yards’ distance, stood an old 
man wallaby, mangey and purblind. I doubted whether 
he could see at all, though his head was turned in my 
direction, attracted probably by the slight noise my 
fall had produced. The quaintness of the situation 
evoked a loud guffaw on my part, which so startled 
Mr. Wallaby that he promptly made off into the dark- 
ness beyond. I followed, inferring that where he went 
I could safely progress. In this I was mistaken, for 
I found the crevice narrowed to such an extent that I 
could proceed no further, and that the wallaby I had 
pursued had crept into space a full-grown human could 
not penetrate. 

My next course was to retrace my steps and seek 
an outlet in the opposite direction. I had not pro- 
ceeded far round a curve when I discovered light 
parallel with me a short distance further on. When 
I came to where this light was penetrating my prison, 
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no escape offered; there below me was a sheer drop of 
a hundred feet or more. So I returned to where I had 
first fallen, and bethought me of my predicament. 
First I examined the soft carpet beneath my feet. I 
found it composed entirely of the fur and bones of 
wallabies, with an admixture of fine dust, which had 
once formed the flesh and sinews of these marsupials. 
There was a uniform depth of this material to an 
extent of 12 to 15 inches. I came to the conclusion 
that for ages past decrepid and worn-out wallabies had 
made this their sepulchre, and that the mangy speci- 
men I had seen had come there to end his days. But 
studies and reflections of this nature availed nought to 
effect my escape from the predicament I found myself 
in. My first thought was to fire off my breechloader, 
and by this means bring my companions to my aid. 
No, this would never do, reasoned I; they would only 
think it was a shot at the game we were pursuing, 
even if any of them heard it. I would go again to 
the opening which looked out upon a sheer descent. 
Maybe I might see there a way of escape unnoticed 
before. Surveying the situation, I descried a narrow 
ledge, of an average breadth of about one foot, lead- 
ing for a distance of twenty yards or so, to where there 
came down from a higher height a vast quantity of 
loose stone, just as one sees at the mouth of a shaft 
sunk on a hillside. Could I nerve myself to venture 
along this narrow defile and reach safely that loose 
rubble? It would need nerve. If I ventured I must 
look neither down nor up, but keep my eyes only on 
where I would have to place my steps, and having set 
out on my perilous journey, there could be no turning 
back—a false step, a trip against some inequality, a 
loss of self-possession, would be alike fatal. I stood 
and pondered. Yes, I would make the venture. Gun 
in hand, to be used as a support and means of steady- 
ing, not lifting one foot over the other, but keeping 
the right foot foremost, and dragging after it the left, 
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and, above all, keeping my nerve and looking no 
whither, save at the exact spot for the placing of my 
advancing right foot, I left my temporary prison. 
Yard after yard, and at a snail’s pace, I progressed, 
my heart beating a thudding tattoo, plainly audible, 
till presently I discerned an obstacle in my path that 
would require the utmost caution to negotiate with 
safety. It was but the projecting root of a small sap- 
ling stretching across my narrow track, with an eleva- 
tion but of two or three inches. Still, if my boot, toe 
or heel should strike it, the consequences might prove 
fatal. My right foot was now against this obstacle. 
First, the butt of my gun safely rests on the off side 
of the root. I lean my full weight on that support, and 
slowly and cautiously lift the right foot, my weight 
being equally divided between the gun and left foot. 


Yes, one foot is over the obstacle; and now the 
other; that aggravation of my peril is over; and though 
my heart-beats are even louder than ever, I keep a level 
head and steady nerve successfully till I reach the 
rubble tip—my goal of safety. There I sat me down, 
wiping the profuse perspiration from brow and cheeks, 
getting my lungs into normal breathing condition, and 
filling my briar, enjoy a quiet smoke preparatory to 
finding my way to camp, there to narrate to my com- 
panions my perilous adventure. 


Elsewhere mention is made of aboriginal burials and 
burying places. Mount Tennant possesses one of the 
latter. It was held in great sanctity by the blacks 
thereabouts, as being the tomb of one of their illus- 
trious kings. When they were boys, the sons of the 
late Hon. L. F. De Salis, M.L.C., once so far desecrated 
this aboriginal necropolis as to bring away from it the 
skull of the once royal ruler of the local tribe. The 
surviving blacks discovered the sacrilege, and rightly 
complained to the father of the lads of the outrage 
they had been so wantonly guilty of. They were made 
to take it back, and there it remains to this day. 
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As for the escaped convict Tennant, he was never 
captured; but in after years was found to be leading 
a respectable and law-abiding life somewhere down the 
Lachlan River. Nor was he ever prosecuted for his 
misdeeds. Tennant was quite a distinct type from the 
bushrangers of Gardiner, Hall, and Clarke’s gangs; 
and happy are we in the present day to realise that 
neither class of bushranger, represented as above, can 
molest us at home or abroad. 


The Washpen Murder—A Thrilling Psychological 
Adventure. 


The following is an abridgment of the late ex- 
Superintendent Martin Brennan’s story of the above 
unparalleled crime. The full account is to be found in 
Mr. Brennan’s charming book, entitled, ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of the Goldfields and Elsewhere in New South Wales, 
Covering a Period of Forty-eight Years’ Service as an 
Officer of Police, by Martin Brennan, ex-Senior 
Superintendent.’’ To quote the author: 


‘“‘Of the many ferocious crimes committed in New 
South Wales during the last fifty years, probably there 
was not one governed by more extraordinary surround- 
ings than the notorious Washpen murder of 1876. I 
was in charge of the Queanbeyan and district police 
that year, which was an exceptionally dry one, and 
memorable for the devastation wrought through a pro- 
longed and appalling drought. There was no grass 
whatever to be seen, the waterholes and creeks were 
dried up, and as a consequence, almost all the cattle 
running at large in the bush perished. 


‘On the 28th June, 1876, I received intimation that 
a shepherd named McCarthy had been murdered on the 
Murrumbidgee River at Yeumberra, a locality situated 
on the boundary of the Yass and Queanbeyan districts. 
I met by arrangement Inspector Brennan, two troopers, 
the Coroner, and the jury from Yass, at the scene of 
the outrage, where an inquest was forthwith held, 
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when a verdict of wilful murder was returned against 
some person or persons to the jury unknown. The 
body of the unfortunate victim was then buried beside 
his log cabin and close to the Murrumbidgee River. 
The Yass police and myself set ourselves vigorously to 
work to unravel the mystery. We discovered in a dry 
creek close by, two distinct tracks of boots, one larger 
than the other, and singular to relate, were made by 
left-foot boots. These impressions we traced for seve- 
ral miles, towards the residence of Mr. Davis, whose 
servant the shepherd was. Mr. Davis informed us he 
suspected the notorious Tom Robinson, alias Tom the 
Soldier, alias Waterloo Tom, as being the perpetrator 
of the horrible crime, and said the night before the 
murder he found the ruffian in his kitchen at a late 
hour, and gave him a ‘‘shake-down’’; that he had in 
his possession a rifle-bore gun, the barrel of which was 
nearly six feet long, and which he called Long Tom; 
that he inquired if the shepherd McCarthy was still 
at the Washpen; and that on the following morning he 
could find no trace of the fiend, who had cleared out 
during the early hours, taking with him a blanket, a 
left-foot boot, and a canister of strychnine. It was 
clear, therefore, from what we had observed at Wash- 
pen, and from what Mr. Davis told us, that the 
offender reached the shepherd’s hut late at night, had 
supper with the shepherd, who afterwards sat on a log 
outside, when the murderer fired the contents of his 
gun into his head, removed half the skull with a sharp 
instrument, and then partly concealed the body in 
some scrub. We discovered the missing portion of the 
skull beneath a log, and found in the brain therein 
thirty-two pieces of lead. The deed was a brutal one, 
and not executed on the refined principle which 
governed De Quincy’s ‘murder as a fine art!’ 

‘The inside of the cabin was in a disordered state: 
several religious books, which doubtless the poor shep- 
herd was in the habit of reading, lay beside his impro- 
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vised bed; the flour and sugar bags had been tampered 
with; and in the former we found the strychnine canis- 
ter nearly empty. Three opossums lay asleep in the 
fireplace, while the meatbag was occupied by an iguana, 
and the traces of the destructive ghoul abounded on all 
sides. 

**It was clear that Tom the Soldier was the murderer, 
and to compass his capture was now our aim and 
object. He was an old Vandemonian, transported in 
his youth from England for a serious offence. While 
serving his time in Van Dieman’s Land, now Tasmania, 
he frequented the aborigine camps, and endeavoured by 
main foree to carry off a young lubra. He failed, 
however, in his purpose, and in the melee which ensued 
lost an eye from the stroke of a nulla-nulla and got 
severely wounded in the knee from a boomerang. 

After the remission or expiration of his sentence he 
migrated to New South Wales, where he had ample 
scope for his villainous propensities. He was of colos- 
sal stature, about six feet four in height, ungainly 
figure, large flapping ears, long straggling beard and 
whiskers, with a murderous expression of countenance. 
not unlike that which characterised the features of the 
notorious bushranger Morgan. He was a cunning, vin- 
dictive, and unscrupulous man, and a smiling, destruc- 
tive criminal. 


‘“While in New South Wales he followed no occu- 
pation; moved about as a tramp in the Goulburn, Yass 
and Queanbeyan districts, invariably carrying a long 
gun and a formidable sheath-knife made from the point 
of a scythe; lived on birds, opossums and kangaroos; 
camped in hollow logs in the day time and prowled 
about at night, when he purloined edibles from the 
huts and dwellings of shepherds and settlers. He posed 
as a hero, who had shot thousands in his time, and 
asserted that the wounds he bore were received in 
the famous battle of Waterloo. Hence it was he re- 
ceived the sympathy of the credulous, while many of 
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the settlers were afraid of him; but as nothing of a 
serious character could be established against him, he 
was permitted to continue his nomadic mode of life. 


“‘The police spared no exertion night or day to 
capture him, but all to no purpose, as no person had 
seen or heard of him. On the afternoon of the fifth 
day’s search, Trooper McIntosh and myself discovered 
the ghoul’s lair in a hollow log near Duntroon, and 
while searching about observed smoke from a camp- 
fire in the distance, near the Queanbeyan River. 
Thither we cantered, and on reaching the sliprails of 
a paddock fence, saw a gunyah beside a large tree four 
hundred yards in front of us, with a small fire beside 
it. McIntosh alighted to remove the sliprails, when all 
of a sudden we heard the loud discharge of a gun, 
and sirultaneously the rails were splintered beside us 
from the impact of leaden bullets. We grasped the 
situation in a moment, and promptly raced down on to 
the gunyah with arms in readiness, just in time to pre- 
vent a second discharge from ‘Long Tom,’ which doubt- 
less would have proved fatal to one of us. 


‘‘The murderer was disarmed after a severe struggle, 
and handcuffed. On being asked why he wanted to 
shoot us, he naively replied, with a sarcastic grin, 
“You know I’ve been a soldier, and shot thousands in 
many battles. I have got into that way now that 
when I see a man passing, I cannot resist making a 
target of him; and, my friends, if I could only have 
got my gun-caps in time, one of you would be in a posi- 
tion to say, ‘‘ What a good shot Waterloo Tom is!’’’ 


‘‘He was wearing left-feet boots, and had in his 
possession a sheath knife, a bag of bullets, powder, caps, 
etc., as well as new blankets and wearing apparel 
taken from his victim. The Waterloo hero was lodged 
in the Queanbeyan jail that evening, and his capture 
gave unqualified satisfaction to the residents of the 
surrounding districts. 
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‘‘In preparing evidence in the case, I found it would 
be indispensable to reopen the shepherd’s grave at 
the Washpen in order to secure the blankets placed 
there with the body, one being the property of the 
murderer and the other being that stolen by him from 
Mr. Davis. Inspector Brennan and a trooper from 
Yass met Trooper McIntosh and myself next day, 
when we procured a pick and shovel and proceeded to 
the Washpen, where we arrived at 2 p.m., unconscious 
that we were destined for a thrilling experience. 


‘‘It was a beautiful clear day. Everything seemed 
still in the locality, save the she-oaks, which abounded 
along the banks of the then low and placid river, and 
which gave out doleful murmurs to the _ slightest 
zephyr. The sun’s rays shone along the serpentine 
windings of the river; but this was changed in a brief 
space, as scarcely had we stood beside the grave when 
an extraordinary cumulo-stratus cloud, or woolpack, 
descended, and enveloped the mountains and Washpen 
in comparative darkness. We commenced the work of 
exhumation, and just as the spade had touched a 
timber slab which rested on the body, the sound as of 
a terrific explosion took place; the ground trembled, 
and seemed to sink beneath our feet, as if from the 
impact of a monster thunderbolt or aerolite, and a 
rumbling sound of great volume reverberated through 
the valley for some seconds. Before we had recovered 
ourselves, however, from this appalling experience, a 
roar was heard on the mountain top above us, which 
was intensified by repetitions along the valley of the 
great river, when suddenly we observed through the 
gloom a huge bull of immaculate whiteness rushing 
down the declivity toward us. We promptly sought the 
protection of the trees close by, drew revolvers, and 
stood in readiness for defence. But this was unneces- 
sary, as the animal, on reaching the open grave, stopped 
suddenly, and with head erect, surveyed the surround- 
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ings, pawed the earth for a few seconds, then lay beside 
the grave, moaned piteously, and expired. 


‘“Whence doth that murmur wake, that shadow fall? 
Why shakes the spirit thus? ’Tis mystery all. 


‘‘After assuring ourselves that the strange animal 
was dead, we, without making any observation on the 
extraordinary occurrences witnessed, hastily completed 
our task, departed, and camped in a gully a mile dis- 
tant, and close to the river, that night, when we dis- 
cussed the matter somewhat reservedly, and endeavoured 
to explain the cause. We had not, however, seen such 
an animal in the district, or in our experience, and 
under the conditions of drought which prevailed, we 
were convinced it was no man’s property... . After 


experiencing a very unpleasant night in the camp, 


being worried by native dogs, we started at early dawn 
and returned to our respective stations. 


‘‘Two days after I sent Trooper McIntosh to bury 
the poisoned flour and sugar, and to take an inventory 
of the deceased’s effects. While proceeding to the 
Washpen he was joined by Mr. Davis, who accom- 
panied him thither, being anxious to see the extraordi- 
nary white bull he had heard so much about; but lo! 
on arriving at the spot not a vestige of the animal 
could be found. 


‘“‘T am well aware that the assertions regarding 
ghosts, apparitions, and mysterious manifestations 
create a smile, and the parties who allege they have 
seen or experienced them are looked upon by self-con- 
stituted wiseacres as weak-minded, silly, and supersti- 
tious ignoramuses, whose movements required strict 
surveillance. Be that as it may, there are few, how- 
ever, I think, who will have the temerity to doubt that 
apparitions have from time to time immemorial been 
seen, and supernatural occurrences observed which 
have baffled the most eminent psychologists to satis- 
factorily explain. 


Old Yarralumla House, Showing Portion of the Historic Deodora. 
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‘‘In the present case I merely describe what four 
police officers, in perfect health, and with all their 
faculties unimpaired, saw and carefully observed in the 
daytime, and which, after many years’ service in the 
police force, they were unable to account for, hence 


they regard the occurrence as a_ psychologial 
phenomenon.”’ 


Passing over Superintendent Brennan’s relation of 
some farcical features in the course of the police pro- 
ceedings at the Queanbeyan Court House, during which 
the accused claimed to have been a soldier who had 
been all through the Peninsular War, with a personal 
knowledge of Sir John More and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, but which claims Superintendent Brennan dispersed 
to the winds by his statement to the Chairman of the 
Bench, that the prisoner, according to the charge sheet, 
was but sixty years of age, while the battles he re- 
ferred to took place before he was born, suffice it to 
say that Waterloo Tom was committed for trial at 
the Goulburn Circuit Court shortly to be held. 


On being arraigned, Waterloo Tom pleaded not 
guilty, and counsel, having been assigned to watch the 
case in his interests, and the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion concluded, his counsel made a magnificent speech 
in his defence, pleading non-responsibility on the 
grounds of insanity. But all in vain. The jury, after 
a short absence, brought in a verdict of wilful murder. 
Being asked why sentence of death should not be passed 
upon him, the prisoner replied, ‘‘Yes, your Honour: 
I don’t want to die, and I don’t believe I ought to die, 
after all the service I have done for my country.”’ 
Nevertheless, Tom the Soldier was sentenced to death, 
but through the instrumentality of his counsel and 
other influential persons, the Executive Council com- 
muted the sentence to imprisonment for life. ‘‘His 
antics in prison from the date of his reprieve to his 
death disclose a mind assailed by fear, alarm, and 
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remorse. He did not realise or appreciate the privi- 
lege of being saved from the gallows; on the contrary. 
he raved at the supposed excessive torture he was sub- 
jected to by those whom he termed armed criminals, who 
had conspired to murder him. He fancied he could 
see in every crevice during the day extraordinary fiends, 
and at night he had no repose in his efforts to escape 
the punishment which, he alleged, two females, each 
of whom claimed to be his wife, inflicted upon him. 
The misdeeds of his past life crowded upon him; they 
were written upon every object he beheld, and so 
wretched did he become in body and mind that he, in 
a fit of wild desperation, made a determined effort to 
put an end to his miserable existence. 


‘‘The pseudo hero terminated his earthly career 
many years ago, and was buried unhonoured and 
unsung.’’ 


The foregoing pages detailing so unparalleled a 
crime as that of Tom the Soldier, are but a compara- 
tively short summary of Superintendent Brennan’s 
extended story of the fiendish crime, and would well 
repay its perusal as given in the volume published by 
this literary police officer. 


PART II. 


Extracts from the Diary of Mr. Samuel Shumack, 
together with some of his Reminiscences. 


Jimmy the Rover (a Blackfellow) and His White Gin— 
Discovery of Duntroon—A Reprisal—The Last 
Flogging—Hospitality to a Bushranger—Jack the 
Flogger’s Fearful Fate—Story of the ‘‘Ryan’’ 
Family—Another Instance of the Cruelty of the 
Lash—Story of an Embryo Priest—A Modern 
Romeo and Juliet—Canberra’s Weeping Willows 
—Shumack’s Version of Dr. Morton’s Career—The 
Cave on the Black Mountain—Old-time Cricket— 
Cricket from a Hurler’s Viewpoint—Some Bush- 
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PART II. 


The following pages, till the reader comes to the 
subject of Canberra’s flora and fauna, have been 
contributed by my old friend, Mr. Samuel Shu- 
mack, formerly of Weetangara (but now a resident of 
Rangaweeta, beyond Singleton), a gentleman of won- 
derful retentive memory, and whose contributions have 
the merit of being for the most part taken from his 
diary and notes otherwise made. The writer says :— 

When my father arrived at Duntroon in October, 
1856, one could travel for days and not see a house or 
meet with a fence. Most of those employed on the 
estate had been assigned servants, and some of them 
ticket-of-leave men. The County of Murray tribe of 
aboriginals numbered about sixty. A few years later 
they were reduced to less than a dozen—rum and 
measles had decimated them. A most noticeable fact 
was that their chief’s wife (Jimmy the Rover was his 
name) was a white woman. The history of this unfor- 
tunate woman was given by members of the tribe as 
follows :— 

In the early thirties of the last century Jimmy left 
his tribe and journeyed northwards. After a long 
absence, he returned with a white girl only a few years 
old. The story affecting her was thus told by Jimmy. 
He had been involved with the tribe he was living 
with in an attack on an out-station, and several of 
the whites were killed, Jimmy saving the life of this 
girl and taking her under his protection. Later on 
he had to fight for his claim to her, killing his rival 
and flying with the child back to his own tribe at 
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Canberra. The journey occupied several weeks. In 
course of time she became his gin. There is no doubt 
Jimmy was very kind to her, and they were very fond 
of each other. I often saw her at the close of the 
fifties and in the early sixties of last century. My 
mother was very anxious to obtain some information 
about the girl’s parentage, but could never get an op- 
portunity to question her, as whenever she came to our 
house Jimmy accompanied her, and she invariably 
departed when he did. The poor woman died in 1862 
or 1863, and Jimmy shed a lot of tears over her corpse, 
and, in fact, never seemed to recover from the loss he 
had sustained. The last I saw of Jimmy the Rover was 
at about the end of 1863. 

The Discovery of Duntroon. 

I believe the following to be the true version of 
how Robert Campbell discovered Duntroon. About the 
year 1810, Merchant Campbell, as he was then gene- 
rally termed, befriended an old blackfellow—how, I 
am unable to say. At that time there was a desire in 
many quarters to explore unknown country for the 
purpose of occupying those portions which were con- 
sidered most suitable for the purpose. Campbell sent 
an assigned servant of more than average education on 
an exploring expedition. On his return, and on the 
strength of his description (the blackfellow already 
mentioned having accompanied him as guide) of a tract 
of country containing large areas of good pastoral and 
agricultura) land, with abundant water and plenty of 
fish therein, Campbell was favourably impressed with 
the report, especially as his messenger had prepared 
and brought back with him a rough drawing of the 
country he had traversed. That country was what is 
now known as Duntroon and Canberra. 

About this time the authorities had presented Mer- 
chant Campbell with a few thousand ewes as com- 
pensation for loss sustained by him when they com- 
mandeered his ship and sent it to Norfolk Island for 
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provisions, of which at the time the infant Colony was 
desperately in need. This flock of ewes was entrusted 
to one Ainslie, who was said to have been a former 
military man. With the rough sketch in his possession, 
Ainslie left Bathurst to search for the goodly land 
described therein. In due time he came to some open 
country (now known as Yass Plains). This, he 
thought, was his goal, at first; but on closer examina- 
tion of his sketch map he found the locality did not 
fully answer the description. Moreover, others had 
already taken possession of it. So, after a few days’ 
rest, he and his men moved on farther south, to con- 
tinue their search. After a week’s travel the beauti- 
ful Gininderra Plains opened out to their view. Here 
Ainslie made his camp for a while. After a few days’ 
rest he took with him one of his men and moved on 
further south on an exploring trip. They had gone 
only about four miles when the Duntroon Plains were 
discovered in all their virgin glory, and a glance at 
the rough plan in his possession assured him that his 
goal was at last reached. I regret that I cannot give 
the exact year of this discovery, and the thus taking 
possession of Duntroon; but it was in the _ early 
twenties. Ainslie came to an untimely end through 
his intemperate habits. The early settlers and the 
workmen under him spoke highly of him, and testified 
to his just dealings with those who employed him and 
those in his employment. Mount Ainslie will per- 
petuate his memory. 


It was about the same time as Duntroon was taken 
possession of that Giningininderra (to give the locality 
its full aboriginal nomenclature) Plains, were occupied 
by G. T. Palmer; Charnwood, by Henry Hall; Glen- 
wood, by the McCarthys, while other pioneers were 
James Wright, the Murrays, Keeffes, McDonald, Klen- 
zendorf, Guise and Chippendale; while in the Lake 
George district, Gidleigh King and others took up pos- 
session. Some of the early pioneers were held in 
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abhorrence for their cruelty to their assigned servants. 
It must go without saying, however, that amongst the 
honourable exceptions were the Campbells, while 
amongst the former mention may be made of a Colonel 
Moody, who for his cruelty to his assigned servants was 
removed from the Commission of the Peace. 


A Reprisal. 


The incident related here took place on the slopes of 
Kurrajong Hill, not far from where the Prince of 
Wales laid the foundation stone of The Capitol. In 
the early forties Klenzendorf sent one of his assigned 
servants (a Joseph Crabtree) to Queanbeyan for some 
goods. On his way back he was confronted by Jackey 
Jackey, an outlaw, who relieved him of the goods he 
was bringing to his employer. On the hold-up being 
reported to him, Klenzendorf became furious, and 
mounting his horse, went in pursuit of the robber. He 
was well armed, having a carbine of the latest pattern 
and two silver-mounted pistols (breechloaders and re- 
volvers were unknown then). About four miles away 
he met a man carrying a neat swag, of whom he made 
inquiries as to whether he had seen a suspicious per- 
son, whom he described. ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the swag- 
man, ‘‘I met him over there, and that is he’’—point- 
ing to a distant object. Klenzendorf, looking in the 
direction indicated, found his horse’s bridle seized by 
the swagman and a pistol at his head. ‘‘I am the 
man you want,’’ said the swagman, ‘‘and I will give 
your body to the crows if you make any resistance.’’ 
Klenzendorf, powerless, and at the man’s mercy, was 
soon relieved of his watch and what little money he 
had on him, and stripped to his trousers, wended his 
way home, a sadder and wiser man. His neighbours 
wondered Jackey Jackey did not shoot him then and 
there. But Klenzendorf was a changed man from that 
out; the floggings ceased; and a few years later he dis- 
posed of his property and left for parts unknown. 
This man was a fair sample of the times, as the system 
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in vogue was intimidation by starvation and the cat. 
The latter was at work every week. A certain tree at 
Yarralumla was used as a whipping-post, and when Dr. 
Murray came into possession of that estate he had this 
tree cut down. I have been shown the stump of it, 
and for a distance of several yards around it no grass 
had grown for years. The stump was still there when 
I saw it about eighteen years ago. 


The Last Flogging. 


The last of these brutal floggings occurred on a 
Christmas morning. What a travesty on the proclama- 
tion of ‘‘Peace on earth, goodwill to men.’’ A man 
named Maurice Welsh was the victim. He died in 
1874. I knew him for years as a quiet and inoffensive 
man. 


Hospitality to a Bushranger. 


Another of the early settlers about Canberra was Joe 
Blundell, forefather of the many Blundells still here- 
abouts. Joe had been an old soldier, and one of his 
first jobs in Australia was that of hutkeeper. A bush- 
ranger was making a stir in the district at the time, 
and had shot an employee on a station. There was a 
reward of £50 for his capture, dead or alive. Joe had 
an army musket of filint-lock pattern, and he was a 
dead shot with it. When he changed the sheep folding- 
grounds, which was daily, he always had his beloved 
musket with him, feeling pretty sure that he had a 
fair chance of winning that £50. It was understood 
that the outlaw in question took a delight in murder, 
and laughed at his victims’ death agonies. Blundell, 
like many others, believed this, and like the other re- 
sidents, for some time lived in a state of terror on 
that account. There came a day when Blundell was 
in his hut kneading some dough preparatory to bak- 
ing. A shadow darkened the door of the hut. He 
looked up. There was the outlaw, with a brace of 
the old-fashioned horse-pistols in his belt, and a ecar- 
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bine of the latest percussion-cap pattern in his hand. 
This weapon was the first of its kind Blundell had ever 
seen, his knowledge of firearms being confined to the 
flint-lock pattern. Blundell was at the far end of the 
table when the outlaw darkened the door, and his 
musket at the other end of the table, near the door, and 
on a stool. The outlaw took in the situation at a 
glance, and stepping forward, took up the musket. 
Joe thought his last hour had come. But the 
first thing the outlaw did was to shake out the powder 
from the pan of the old flint-lock and remove the flint. 
Then Joe found his tongue. ‘‘Would you like some 
dinner, mate?’’ he asked of his visitor. ‘‘Yes,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘and I am badly in want of that same.”’ 
After satisfying the cravings of hunger, he remained 
with Joe for about an hour. Joe was asked a few 
questions about the station bosses round about. In 
reply, Joe told him that his boss was a humane man 
and treated his men well, and that he knew nothing 
about other bosses. On his departure, Joe gave the 
outlaw all the cooked food that was in the hut; and 
so ended the harmless interview. Blundell heard later 
on that the man who was shot by this bushranger was 
a noted spy. There is every reason to believe this was 
the truth, as at that time spies were everywhere. They 
were mostly of the lowest criminal class, dead to all 
feelings of honour, self-interest being their only con- 
sideration, and they would spare no one to obtain that 
end. On one occasion I had a long conversation with 
Abraham Blundell, one of Joe’s sons, about this bush- 
ranger; but he could not recollect his name. Abraham 
also told me that after the final disappearance of this 
daring outlaw his father put aside his favourite 
musket, and he considered that many of the yarns that 
were circulated about the fellow were without foundation. 


“Jack the Flogger’s” Fearful Fate. 


Another remarkable man who figured prominently in 
the Canberra district in the earliest days of its his- 
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tory was Hugh Maguire. He was a giant in stature, 
standing 6ft 6in in his stockings. The story of his life 
is a tragic one. The crime for which he suffered was 
that of striking his superior officer. The provocation 
was that the officer had called him ‘‘the son of a ar 
Maguire was sentenced to death for his offence, but on 
account of his youth (he was at the time not quite 
nineteen years old), the sentence was commuted to the 
infliction of 300 lashes and banishment from his native 
land. The officer whom he had assaulted was promoted 
from the rank of Captain to that of Major. This same 
Maguire was Marcus Clark’s hero who swam from the 
island rock to the mainland at Port Arthur, that hell 
of human tyranny, in 1860. I was present when on 
one occasion at Weetangara he related his adventure. 
On reaching the mainland, said Maguire, he made his 
way to a blacksmith’s, who was in bed; but he got up 
and removed his irons. Maguire remained in hiding 
for some weeks, but finally returned and gave himself 
up to the authorities. His appearance caused a bit of 
sensation, as he was supposed to have perished, for it 
was believed to be impossible for any man to reach 
the mainland from the island rock hampered with heavy 
irons. The authorities, taking all things into considera- 
tion, sentenced him to only a few weeks’ imprisonment 
for his offence. Fortunately for Maguire, the tyrant 
who had been in authority hitherto was superseded by 
an officer with a spice of humanity in his nature. 
Maguire, with a few others, was removed to New South 
Wales shortly afterwards. 


It was in the Scone district that he played so promi- 
nent a part in the fearful fate that befell Jack the 
Flogger. I regret that I cannot give the name of 
Maguire’s employer in the Scone district, but he was 
said to be a just man in all his dealings, both with his 
equals and employees. This was quite an exception in 
those days, when 29 out of every 30 employers of as- 
signed servants were tyrants of the blackest type. Jack 
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the Flogger was said to be a sneak of the lowest pos- 
sible standard. He caused three men to be flogged for 
having rum in their possession. In going his rounds 
he found their hut door bolted and barred, so he got 
down the chimney and found them with rum in their 
possession. The result was that, upon the Flogger’s 
testimony, both the two shepherds and the hutkeeper 
were awarded 50 lashes each. Macguire, on learning 
of this, was heard to remark that the Flogger ought to 
be hanged, and this remark was the cause of his re- 
ceiving 50 lashes also. On being loosed from the 
triangles, the Flogger said to him, ‘‘It will not be 
long before I will have the pleasure of giving you 100.”’ 
There was a regulation in force at the time that all 
assigned servants should be at their quarters at 9 p.m. 
Flogging was the punishment for a breach of this rule. 
Maguire was a good rough bush carpenter and an 
expert hurdle-maker. One dark night he paid a visit 
to an old mate of his, a married man, who lived five 
miles away. It was about 2 a.m. when Maguire re- 
turned to his quarters, and when about 500 yards from 
his hut, he was surprised with the command to ‘‘Stand, 
in the King’s name!’’ Jack the Flogger stood before 
him and uttered the taunt, ‘‘How about the 100 now, 
Hugh? I’ve got you at last. Whom have you been 
robbing? Let me see what you have in the bag.’’ It 
was some potatoes. A short distance away a _lime- 
kiln was in full blast. ‘‘Go on there before me,’’ was 
the order. When he reached the kiln, Maguire threw 
down the bag, with the remark, ‘‘There it is; you have 
me this time.’’ The Flogger laughed, but it was his 
last. Stooping down, he put his hand into the bag, 
facing Maguire, who was a couple of yards. or so away. 
Maguire made a spring at the Flogger and threw him, 
musket and all, into the flaming kiln. There was one 
fearful cry, and the explosion of a shot. Then silence 
reigned. 


Maguire said that for some time he could not stir. 
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How long he stood there he could not say. The lime- 
burners’ hut was only a short distance away, but as 
far as he knew they did not witness the crime. Maguire 
at first thought of taking to the bush and joining one 
of the gangs of bushrangers. But on second thought he 
abandoned the idea and returned to his hut. The Flog- 
ger’s disappearance caused very little stir, and no one 
was suspected of foul play as to his disappearance. The 
lime-burners, it was afterwards ascertained, were wit- 
nesses of the tragedy, but were silent, as they had both 
been flogged by the victim. Years later one of these 
lime-burners was in the employ of the late Edward 
Smith, of Weetangara, and gave him a detailed account 
of the tragedy. Maguire himself was for some years 
in the employ of William Davis, on his Gininderra 
estate. Davis sent a statement to the Home Secretary 
on behalf of Maguire, and I believe a pardon was 
granted to him in 1864. It was shortly after the lime- 
kiln tragedy that Maguire got his ticket-of-leave for the 
Queanbeyan district, and it was thus that I became ac- 
quainted with him. He died in Queensland in 1870 
or 1871. 

The story of the “Ryan” Family. 

A few years after Maguire left this State I became 
acquainted with a man I knew as Ryan, and who re- 
sided for some years in the neighbourhood of Canberra. 
Ryan was not his true name, he admitted; his true 
name he would never divulge. This man was a mem- 
ber of one of the oldest Irish families in Ireland. They 
lost their land in the time of Cromwell, and later be- 
came tenant farmers. When the Irish famine—red- 
water disease in cattle and the potato blight—was 
ended, this family was reduced to a sad condition. The 
father died, and Ryan and his brother did their best 
to work the farm. When the day came for payment 
of rent they found themselves unable to meet the 
demand. The owner, Lord , was an absentee, but 
occasionally visited his estate in Ireland. It was on one 
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of these occasional visits that Ryan’s mother and sister 
called on him and offered him two-thirds of the rent 
that was now overdue. The sister was a good-looking 
and a well-educated young woman of twenty years. 
Her mother explained the misfortune the family had 
passed through, and their hope of meeting all their 
obligations if time were granted to them. Upon this 
the nobleman made certain infamous proposals for the 
daughter, which both mother and daughter indignantly 
rejected. Thereupon he refused to grant them further 
time, and within the next few days an ejectment notice 
was served on the family. When Ryan heard of the 
proposal as to his sister it naturally infuriated him, 
and when the ejectment notice was served he deter- 
mined to take direct action in the matter. He was a 
member of a secret society, and in a few days a ship 
was to sail to America from Queenstown. The captain 
of this ship was also a member of this same society, so 
Ryan succeeded in raising the money for the overdue 
rent, the members of the society assisting him finan- 
cially. It was about 10 p.m. when he called at Lord 
’s residence with the intention of discharging the 
family’s Habilities. He was informed that his Lord- 
ship had retired, and would see no one that night. Not 
to be refused, Ryan, a powerful young man, forced his 
way into the nobleman’s dressing-room. His Lordship 
was very angry at the intrusion. Ryan answered him 
quietly and respectfully, and tendered the full rent, 
demanding a receipt and a renewal of the lease. His 
Lordship ordered Ryan out of the room, declaring that 
he would take action against him for his present con- 
duct, and refused the renewal of the lease, insisting 
that the family should quit at once, and that he (Ryan) 
should have a free passage over the seas as a convict. 


Upon this, Ryan, who had a brace of pistols in his 
possession, presented one at his Lordship’s head. ‘‘You 
deserve to die for the insult you offered to my sister, 
but had you given my mother the lease I would have 
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overlooked it. But now you shall die. There’s one for 
my sister’’ (discharging the first barrel), ‘‘and that is 
for my mother’’ (giving him the second barrel). Ryan 
then escaped from the house, and safely boarded the 
ship. But, however, instead of landing in America, he 
transhipped into another vessel off the American coast, 
and landed in Western Australia. It was 25 years 
later when I first met Ryan here in the Queanbeyan 
district, and from him I learnt that the wounded noble- 
man lived only ten hours after his being shot. As for 
Ryan’s family, he understood they prospered, but he 
held no communication with any of them, as all their 
correspondence was secretly examined, with a view, if 
possible, of discovering Ryan’s whereabouts. Ryan 
was never arrested, and died in Sydney 35 years ago. 
Shortly after his death a paragraph appeared in a 
southern newspaper (I believe it was the Goulburn 
Penny Post), stating that the man who killed Lord 
had died in America. The reported death was cor- 
rect, but the locality of it was at fault. There is no 
doubt that some person who was to me unknown was 
aware of the tragedy of Ryan’s life, and thus fur- 
nished to the paper the particulars as the writer under- 
stood them. 


Another Instance of the Cruelty of the Lash. 


Another old identity personally known to me, though 
the scene of his sufferings in the land of his banish- 
ment was in a neighbouring district, was one Michael 
Kelly, a noted character. This man took an important 
part in the rebellion of 1798, and was present at the 
destruction of Scullabougus (?) House. About 200 
perished by the fire which destroyed it. In Kelly’s 
description of Vinegar Hill battle, at which he was 
present, he says most of the rebels were armed with 
staves, pikes and other rude weapons. It was not for 
taking part in the rebellion that Kelly was transported, 
but for the murder of a supposed traitor. He and a 
dozen others were charged with the crime. Kelly ad- 
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mitted that he gave the traitor the first blow, and he 
was sentenced to death. He was, however, reprieved 
—why, he could never understand. Five of his mates 
suffered the death penalty. 


On reaching Australia, Kelly was assigned to a re- 
tired naval officer in the Braidwood district. This 
officer was a martinet of the severest type. With him 
the cat was the remedy for all errors, and Kelly re- 
ceived more than his share of that instrument. On 
one occasion, only a few days after a severe flogging, 
he lost about 100 of the sheep he was shepherding. 
Most of them were killed or badly worried by native 
dogs, and Kelly was brought before the Braidwood 
Bench of Magistrates on a charge of neglect of 
duty. Another flogging was the order of the Bench. 
But before he could be removed, a doctor who had just 
commenced practice in Braidwood, and was a justice 
of the peace, entered the court, and inquired about the 
case. On being informed, he asked what was the ac- 
cused’s defence. Kelly said that he had not been asked 
to make a defence, neither did he have the chance of 
giving evidence in his own behalf, which would have 
disclosed that he was in such a bad state from his last 
flogging that he was utterly unable to properly look 
after his sheep. At this stage the chairman of the 
Bench directed Kelly’s removal, and ordered that 50 
lashes should be given to him on the following morn- 
ing. The medical man referred to.interposed with: 
‘‘No, I am a doctor and will examine his back, and if 
the accused is lying I will have nothing more to do 
with the case.’’ Then and there Kelly was stripped, and 
his back found to be in an awful state of ulceration. 
The doctor stated that he would report the case to 
the Home Secretary, while Kelly, instead of receiving 
the lash, was for several days a patient in the hospi- 
tal. After the exposure of this incident, flogging ceased 
in a great measure—all through the stand taken and 
the course pursued by this humane medical man, 


Waterfall on Gininderra Creek. 


London Bridge: A Natural Archway Spanning Old Burra Creek. 
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whose name, I regret to say, I have unfortunately 
forgotten. 


Story of an Embryo Priest. 


Another Kelly that I knew at Canberra in its early 
days was a Patrick Kelly. He had been educated for 
the priesthood, and had successfully passed two exami- 
nations, when, in an evil hour, he was tempted by some 
bad companions to transgress and break the laws of 
the land, and as a consequence, received a free passage 
to Australia. By way of reparation for his own 
errors, he availed himself of every opportunity to advise 
youth to avoid bad company. ‘‘I am an object lesson,’’ 
he would say; ‘‘evil companions have made me a 
human wreck.’’ Kelly, a Captain Seanlon and a man 
named Sullivan, were tried at the same assizes—Scan- 
lon and Sullivan for the murder of a girl known as the 
Colleen Bawn. Here are the facts of the case :— 

Scanlon was a retired military officer, of a good 
family, and engaged to the daughter of a peer. By 
accident he one day entered a small boot shop in 
Queenstown or Youghall, Ireland, where his wants were 
attended to by the granddaughter of the owner. Scan- 
lon became enamoured of her, and did his best to get 
possession of her. With this object in view, he went 
again and again to the shop, representing himself as 
the heir of an English peer, and that there was only 
one life between him and the title and estate, and 
that was of an old man. In pressing his suit, he urged 
the young woman to elope with him, but she was 
adamant against his wiles. Finally, however, she so far 
succumbed as to consent to marry him, and for that 
purpose would meet him in the parish church with a 
lady friend and be married there. To this proposal 
Seanlon agreed, and said he would see the priest and 
procure the necessary licence. Embarrassed by the fact 
of his engagement to the peer’s daughter, he com- 
missioned a friend to secure the services of someone who 
would take the role of priest and thus perpetrate a 
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false marriage. This was done, and the assumed mar- 
riage took place. In the meantime the date fixed for 
the marriage with the peer’s daughter drew nigh. 
Knowing this, the friend who had arranged the sup- 
posed false marriage for Scanlon, demanded an exor- 
bitant sum of money for his services, conditionally 
upon secrecy being observed. Scanlon was unable to 
meet the demand, whereupon he was informed that the 
supposed false marriage was a legal one, as the cele- 
brant was a duly-ordained priest. Scanlon at first did 
not believe this, but found, on inquiry, that it was 
the truth. To get out of the dilemma he arranged with 
Sullivan to take the bride out for a sail on the water, 
and while out, to take her life and sink her body in 
the sea. Carrying out these instructions, and while he 
and his victim were gliding along the water, she asked 
Sullivan what the big stone and rope and musket were 
for. She was informed that the rope and stone were 
to anchor the boat with, and the musket to shoot game. 
Thus satisfied as to her curiosity, she leant over the 
boat’s side and began to lave her hands in the water. 
Seizing this opportunity, Sullivan struck her a mortal 
blow with the butt end of the musket, and sank the 
lifeless body with the stone. But ‘‘murder will out,”’ 
as the sequel shall show. 


Scanlon in the meantime had departed to make 
final preparations for his marriage with the peer’s 
daughter, and Sullivan, who was in Scanlon’s employ, 
gave out that his master and young wife had gone 
to England. In due time Seanlon had returned from 
the tour of preparation for his marriage. Another 
development also occurred. The body of his victim 
had risen to the surface, and was identified. Sullivan 
and the captain were speedily under arrest, the former 
making a full confession, and both were sentenced to 
death. Kelly told me that on several occasions he met 
them in the exercise yard of the jail, the captain havy- 
ing been a college chum of Kelly’s, and to him he 
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averred that he never felt any remorse for the crime, 
saying, ‘‘I should have done the job myself, and if I 
had I should not be here to-day; there is no danger 
of me suffering the extreme penalty.’’ Nevertheless, 
while reprieve came for Kelly, Scanlon and Sullivan 
suffered the extreme penalty for their awful crime. 
The report of the trial was suppressed at the time, but 
forty years later it was moved in Parliament that the 
full details of the trial be published. This was carried 
by a narrow majority, and so the matter came to light 
in the year 1860 or 1861. Kelly lived to read the re- 
ports, and at about that time I saw him for the last 
time. He then left the district with the intention of 
returning, but he never did. He was an old man and 
must have died. 


A Modern Romeo and Juliet. 


In the life of James Shanahan, better known as Jim 
the Grubber, we have a modern representation of 
Romeo and Juliet. For more than 200 years there had 
been a bitter feud between the families of McIvor and 
Shanahan. About the year 1839 it culminated in the 
marriage of the only son of the Mclvor family with 
the only daughter of the Shanahan family, of which 
the Grubber was the youngest son. True love some- 
times laughs, and successfully too, at all obstacles, and 
in this case it triumphed over the hostile vigilance of 
every member of the two families concerned. Disin- 
heritance was threatened on the one side and the walls 
of a convent on the other, and those hostile to the 
lovers flattered themselves that they had succeeded in 
estranging the lovers. This was in or about the year 
1841. A ball was to be held in the parish where both 
families resided, in aid of the parish church. On the 
night of the ball the lovers fled, and it was some hours 
before the flight was discovered. The members of the 
MelIvor family were very bitter over the affair, but 
took no action. Not so the Shanahans, the father and 
four brothers of which followed the fugitives to Cork. 
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only in time to see the vessel they had embarked on 
departing for Sydney. They learnt also that the lovers 
had been married that morning. The Shanahans there- 
upon decided to let well alone, but the Grubber had 
taken a solemn oath that he would have MclIvor’s life. 
So he followed the pair to Australia, and reached Syd- 
ney ten months later. Here for a long time he was 
bafiled, but finally got on their trail and followed them 
to Gininderra, only to find that his sister had died in 
giving birth to a child, and that MclIvor, heart-broken, 
had left the district. His young wife’s mortal remains 
are interred in the paddock at Gininderra known as 
the cemetery paddock. The fence round her grave has 
long since disappeared, and I believe I am the only 
person living who could locate the spot where lie her 
remains. MclIvor settled in Victoria, but he paid two 
visits to his wife’s grave, and lived to a good old age, 
after a second marriage. The Grubber died twenty-five 
years ago. 


Canberra’s Weeping Willows. 


When a drought has the country int its cruel grip, 
it is a pleasant sight the beautiful picture of weeping 
willows fringing a river imparts to a landscape. Yet 
few are aware how the willows at Canberra, and which 
are the crowning beauty of all things beautiful on the 
site of our Federal Capital city, came there, or whence 
they were brought. Let me then enlighten the reader. 
In or about the year 1823 a passenger ship, bound for 
Australia, called at St. Helena, and one of her pas- 
sengers cut several slips from the willow tree that 
overshadowed Napoleon’s grave there. To Elijah E. 
Bainbridge, of Canberra, belongs the credit of bring- 
ing, a few years later, four of those slips to Canberra, 
two only of which. flourished—one at Duntroon, the 
other on the Glebe Farm at Canberra. That was in 
the year 1845. At about this time Bainbridge took a 
farm on the river bank near Acton. There he planted 
on both sides of the river numerous slips from the 
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trees which had flourished, and to-day they form the 
crowning beauty above alluded to. I never heard how 
the sally (upright willow), also contributing to the 
river’s charm, came to be established there; but these 
of that variety are said to be from slips of a tree first 
grown at Gininderra, where, to the present day, the 
patriarchal original is to be seen on the roadside, at 
the entrance to the old Gininderra homestead. The 
weeping willows of New Zealand are also said to have 
been grown from slips taken from Napoleon’s grave. 


The Late Dr. Morton. 


In the easly forties of last century there were two 
young men employed at Pialigo (now known as Dun- 
troon), who received the magnificent sum of £17 per 
annum (thought to be a good wage at the time), with 
rations, for their services. One of these was a duly- 
qualified medical man, but the fact was not known at 
the time, and if there was any sickness in the locality, 
Mrs. Charles Campbell, who had considerable medical 
knowledge and experience, would do what she could 
for the sufferers. She was a woman of sterling 
humanity, of which the world has too few. I have 
heard some of the old convicts declare that if ever 
there was a saint in mortal guise, Mrs. Campbell was 
one. And this is how Dr. Andrew Morton became 
established in the town and district of Queanbeyan. 
Mrs. Campbell was in attendance on a Mrs. Skinner 
(an obstetric case). She sent for her husband and 
informed him it was a bad case, and that she was afraid 
the poor woman would lose her life. A few weeks 
prior to this, Mr. Campbell had visited the hut occu- 
pied by Morton and his mate, Peter Shumack, sen., 
and he saw there on a table in the hut a large book, 
which he found to be a standard medical work, and 
on looking through it he saw a diploma bearing the 
name of Andrew Morton, certifying that the said 
Andrew Morton had successfully passed all the neces- 
sary examinations, and was granted his degree. 
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On Mrs. Campbell declaring to her husband that a 
qualified doctor was needed in this case, and the 
nearest medical practitioner was resident at Goulburn, 
sixty miles away, it was apparent there was no hope 
for the unfortunate woman. It was then that Mr. 
Campbell thought of his shepherd (Morton), and des- 
patched a messenger on horseback to him, with a note, 
urging his presence as soon as possible at Duntroon. 
In less than two hours Morton was on the scene and 
the woman’s life was saved. Subsequently Andrew 
Morton established himself in Queanbeyan, and there 
he remained practising his profession, respected and 
esteemed by all till his death, which occurred in 1881. 
Dr. Morton was Coroner for the Queanbeyan district 
for more than thirty years, and never forgot his hut- 
mate, Peter Shumack. 


The Story of the Cave on Black Hill. 


Those who have read Marcus Clark’s powerful novel 
will know the brutal manner in which the convicts were 
treated by those who had authority over them, and 
the Queanbeyan district was no exception. Though, on 
the other hand, Charles Campbell, Dr. Murray, Terence 
Aubrey Murray, and Mr. McCarthy were honourable 
exceptions, being all humane employers of convicts and 
treated their men well. Many of the unfortunate men 
who took to the bush were driven to it by the cruelty 
and inhumanity of their employers. On the eastern 
side of Black Hill, Canberra, there is a cave, the 
shelter of several outlaws in the early days. Seventy- 
five years ago two of these unfortunates were arrested 
on Canberra Plain. They had escaped from the Quean- 
beyan lockup, and were half-starved at the time of their 
recapture; a third got away and was never after heard 
of. I believe, however, that the human remains found 
in that cave a few years ago are those of this unfor- 
tunate. This cave is of the size of an ordinary living- 
room in a modern house. It has only one means of 
ingress and egress, and to enter it one has to go on all- 
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fours. Two friends of mine examined this cave in 
1915. When it was first discovered, about sixty years 
ago, it contained some blankets and personal clothing, 
much decayed, and a few cooking utensils. 


Cricket at Gininderra and Queanbeyan in the 
Old Days. 

I believe the game of cricket was introduced in this 
district by Captain Faunce, Queanbeyan’s first police 
magistrate, and for some time he was the captain of 
the Queanbeyan team. William Davis formed a club 
at Gininderra, and for some years there were no other 
cricket clubs nearer than Yass and Goulburn. Later 
on, one was formed at Braidwood. The two clubs first 
mentioned were great rivals. Apart from Captain 
Faunce and Josh O’Shea, I cannot give the names of 
the Queanbeyan players; but here are the names of 
the most prominent of the Gininderra players, who 
were the champions of the time, and won four out of 
the five matches first played:—W. Davis, T. Woods, 
W. Bowyer, Joseph Shumack, A. Cameron, W. Camp- 
bell, R. Shumack, Mark Southwell, Jimmy Taylor, 
Johnnie Taylor, and Bobbie (the last three being full- 
blooded aboriginals). These players engaged in ten 
matches one season, winning nine out of the ten. In 
the tenth, Berrima beat them by a few runs—this was 
through a Sydney player in the Berrima team, who 
made top score for his side. M. Southwell, D. Came- 
ron, and Joe Shumack were the crack bowlers on the 
Gininderra side; W. Davis was also good, while R. 
Shumack was the most reliable all-round. The black 
boy, Johnny Taylor, was considered too young at the 
time to take part in the match with Berrima. Later 
on he distinguished himself in a match at Queanbeyan, 
where he made three hits of nine each and one for 
eight, all run out. The last match the old Gininderra 
club played with Braidwood ended most sensationally. 
Braidwood wanted ten runs to win, and three wickets 
to fall, when Mark Southwell was put on to bowl. 
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One of the Braidwood players was going strong, with 
60, and not out. He hit Southwell’s first two balls 
for two each, and his next four balls got a wicket for 
each ball. Thus Gininderra won by six runs. Cap- 
tain Faunce died on the cricket ground at Queanbeyan 
in the year 1857. He was wicket-keeper. Over-exer- 
tion caused his death. He had caught a ball, and sud- 
denly collapsed, and died in a few minutes. Valvular 
disease of the heart was the cause. Captain Faunce 
was very much and deservedly respected. A son of his 
was for years rector of St. Clement’s Church at Yass, 
and a grandson is at present Inspector of Dairies for 
the Singleton district. 


A Hurler’s View of Cricket. 


On Boxing Day, 1856, my father and John Mc- 
Mahon walked from Weetangara to Queanbeyan to 
witness a cricket match between Gininderra and Quean- 
beyan. Neither of them knew anything about the 
game of modern cricket, but both were champion 
hurlers in Ireland. My father’s description of the play 
is worth recording. Said he, we reached town a little 
before 10 a.m. Shortly after our arrival twenty-six 
men came out, and put down three stakes about that 
high (a little higher than a man’s knee). Then 
two pieces of curled wood were placed on top of the 
three stakes. About as far as the woodheap from this 
house (that is about the distance of a modern cricket 
pitch) three more stakes, with curly cross pieces on 
top, were set up. Then eleven of the men scattered 
themselves about the boreen. This done, two of the 
Gininderra men came out with two wooden sledges in 
their hands and took their places before the set-up 
stakes at each end. Then one of the Queanbeyan men 
threw a round ball at the man standing at the farthest 
set of stakes. I thought he was trying to hit him, but 
was told he was trying to hit the three stakes, and 
that the man there was endeavouring to prevent him 
by hitting the ball with his sledge. Dick stopped some 
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of the balls, and when the man had hurled a few balls 
more, a man at the hurler’s end with an umbrella in 
his hand shouted ‘‘Over,’’ at which the men in the 
boreen ran here and there, and G. Smith hurled the 
ball at the other man and hit the stakes. The man 
defending those stakes then walked away, and I heard 
someone say, ‘‘He got a duck!’’ but I saw no duck 
there, whatever he meant. It was just then that Bobby 
went out with his sledge and hit the ball a tremendous 
smack, which was followed by both men at the stakes 
running from stakes to stakes, which they called a 
run, and Mayo said, ‘‘That counts four.’’ After a 
time Bobby hit a ball high into the air, and a man 
ran and caught it, and, to my surprise, Bobby walked 
away and another man took his place. And that was 
the way they played the game. I heard someone say, 
‘‘Dick is going to carry out his bat,’’ and after a 
short time Dick hit a ball a great smack and sent it 
a long way out into the boreen, where a man ran and 
caught it. Then Dick and the other man came away, 
and I heard that Dick had made 44 more than all the 
others put together. Dick was my father’s nephew, and 
is well and hearty at the present time (1925). 


After a short rest the Gininderra men spread them- 
selves over the boreen, which they call the field or 
cricket ground, and two came out with their sledges 
and stood at the stakes. Mr. Davis had the ball at 
one end, and when the man with the umbrella cried 
‘‘Over,’’ Joe (my father’s nephew) had it at the other 
end. They began knocking down the stakes—they call 
them the stumps or wickets—and they said he did the 
hat-trick, whatever that may mean. Half of the Quean- 
beyan men were out in less than no time, but after 
that two men stopped at the stakes a long time. It 
was then that Jimmy Taylor took possession of the 
ball, and one of the men at the stakes hit it away up 
into the air, and Jimmy caught it. Then the man 
went away and another took his place. They were, 
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however, all soon ‘‘out,’’ as they call it. I was after 
that told I ought to be proud of my nephews, as the 
one had taken seven wickets and the other made top 
score. Being new chums, Jack and I were invited 
to the dinner which followed, and there I got a little 
more information about the game, which is not to be 
compared to hurley, and I am surprised they don’t hit 
the ball more. After dinner they had what is called 
a second innings, at which Gininderra came off vic- 
torious. Dick and Bowyer made a lot of runs, and 
Mr. Davis hit the stakes several times. It was the gene- 
ral opinion that Joe bowled the best of them all, but 
he was no good at the sledge. I could do better my- 
self. What they call bowling is what we call hurling 
in Ireland. Gininderra, they say, could beat any team 
out of Sydney. 

A few days after our visit to the Queanbeyan cricket 
match my cousins Joe and Dick called at our home and 
gave my father full information about the laws of 
ericket. My father then had a try with the ‘‘sledge,’’ 
as he called the bat, the result being a splendid duck— 
a full-fledged ‘‘0,’’ followed with the remark, ‘‘I had 
no idea it was so difficult to hit the ball!’’ But to the 
day of his death he never changed his mind as to the 
vast inferiority of cricket to hurley. 

Bushranging Incidents. 

In the early sixties bushrangers infested the State 
of New South Wales. Frank Gardiner was considered 
the father of all the various gangs. It is with Ben 
Hall’s gang that I am most concerned, and having 
met men who were acquainted with members of that 
gang, and the fact of some of my neighbours having 
been stuck up by them, places me in a position to 
certify as to the accuracy of what follows. A few weeks 
after the death of Sergeant Parry at the hands of 
Ben Hall’s party near Jugiong, two of my neighbours, 
Tom Gribble and Tom Wells, were on their way to 
Sydney with their wool. Some few miles on the Goul- 
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burn side of Collector they saw a horseman on the 
road between them. Gribble was in the lead, and on 
nearing the horseman, was accosted with ‘‘Good-day, 
mate. Do you see that track?’’ (pointing to a track 
leading off from the main road). ‘‘Yes,’’ said Gribble. 
‘““Well, you take your team down there.’’ Gribble 
stared at the man, who added, ‘‘Don’t stare at me, but 
go on as I tell you. I am Ben Hall, and’’ (pointing 
down the road) ‘‘there is Gilbert, so don’t delay if 
you wish to avoid trouble.”’ 


By this time Wells had come up with his team and 
asked what was the matter. The reply he got was, 
‘You and your mate go down that track, for you see 
Ben Hall before you.’’ ‘‘Ho! is that it?’’ replied 
Wells; adding, ‘‘You are the master of the situation 
then, so we will obey.’’ ‘‘That is the most sensible re- 
mark I have heard to-day,’’ was Hall’s reply. About 
400 yards down this track were several other teams and 
horsemen, with Dunn in charge. He addressed the 
new arrivals with, ‘‘Ye will not be detained long; she 
will soon be here now.’’ ‘‘She’’ was the mail coach, 
and Dunn was right, as in ten minutes or less some- 
one called, ‘‘Here she comes,’’ and the coach was in 
sight, with Ben Hall on one side of it and Gilbert on 
the other. The male passengers were relieved of what 
money or other valuables they had, but the females 
were not molested in any way. A box of cherries, 
looted from the coach, was shared by all hands, and 
in the course of the conversation which went on, Gil- 
bert expressed his sorrow at the death of Sergeant 
Parry, who, he said, was a brave man, and was only 
doing his duty. None of the teamsters were searched, 
but any well-dressed horseman detained had to submit 
to that indignity. A few months later Wells and 
Gribble met the gang again, but they did not molest 
them in any way. 

Now about this time Mr. William Davis, of Gin- 
inderra, expressed the w: « that he might meet with 
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Hall’s gang. He hoped, also, that they would pay a 
visit to Gininderra. His homestead there he had made 
into a veritable fortress, in anticipation of the visit 
he so much desired. During a lull in his business 
affairs he went to Sydney per coach. In Sydney he 
purchased a revolving rifle and a valuable double- 
barrelled gun. On his return homewards, and not 
many miles on the south side of Collector, there is a 
steep hill known as Geary’s Gap. As a rule, passen- 
gers were required to get out and walk up this hill. 
On this occasion Mr. Davis was walking far behind 
the coach, the horses attached to it being pulled up at 
the hilltop to pause for a breathing space. As he ap- 
proached the stationary coach he was surprised with 
a command to throw up his hands, and finding Hall 
and Gilbert standing one on each side of him. They 
had him covered by their firearms, and he therefore 
eould but comply with their request. Hall proceeded 
to search him, securing his new revolver, gun and rifle, 
which he had thoughtlessly left in the coach. When 
the mailbags had been rifled, Hall gave Mr. Davis a 
severe castigation in harsh words. Dunn, on the crown 
of the hill, had charge of the coach. ‘‘So you are the 
man that was going to play hell with us. You made 
your place at Gininderra a sort of fort, I am told. I 
ought to shoot you; but we have done a good day’s 
work, and are content.’’ 


One of the passengers, an elderly woman, expressed 
her indignation at the bushrangers’ conduct, and ad- 
vised them to abandon their lawless doings or they 
would go to a bad place when they died. To her Dunn 
replied, ‘‘Shut up, you ugly old wretch; good-look- 
ing men like us don’t go there, but only ugly old devils 
like you!’’ This had the desired effect; she became 
silent immediately. Mr. Davis was genuinely surprised 
at the knowledge the gang had of his actions; and the 
remarks he had made at his own dinner-table were 
flung back in his face, and they boasted of the ac- 
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curacy of their knowledge, daring him to deny it. 

Another of their sticking-ups was that of Mr. John 
Brown, of Lobbs Hole, near Queanbeyan. Brown had 
been to Sydney on important business, and had pur- 
chased there a saddle and bridle and saddle-bags. He 
carried a silver watch, and had a few pounds in his 
pockets. Hall expressed his surprise that a swell like 
Brown carried such a common timepiece, adding that 
they expected a splendid watch from a passenger on 
the coach they were waiting to stick up, and if they 
were not disappointed they would return the common 
article. Hall kept his word. Davis’s watch was worth 

fty guineas. Dunn, with a covetous eye, looked at 
Brown’s splendid horse outfit. His own was a wreck, 
his bridle leather and green-hide. So he quickly trans- 
ferred his own tattered outfit to Brown’s horse, re- 
placing it with the brand-new rigging in Brown’s pos- 
session, with the remark, ‘‘There you are, old brusher; 
exchange is no robbery.’’ Needless to say, that Brown 
did not appreciate the bushranger’s joke. A _ few 
months later the police, in an encounter with the gang, 
in which Gilbert was shot, recovered Mr. Davis’s gun 
and rifle. 


A Find of Valuable Jewellery. 


One bitterly cold evening in 1871 an old man ealled 
at our house and asked for a night’s shelter, which was 
readily granted to him. At supper he asked my 
father, ‘‘Did you see anything in the papers lately 
about an old man being charged with having in his 
possession jewellery supposed to have been stolen?’’ 
‘‘Yes, I have the paper containing the report here in 
the house,’’ was my father’s reply. Our guest 
answered, ‘‘ Well, I am the man, and I will give you a 
full account of how it came into my possession. I was 
coming from Braidwood, and got benighted in the 
Jinden Mountains. It was raining heavily, and in 
searching for a hollow log for dry material to kindle 
a fire with, I discovered an old leather bag. It was 
E 
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rotten with age, but a little rubbing made the things 
in it quite bright. A few days later I tried to sell 
some of the trinkets the bag had contained, in a 
neighbouring town. I was then arrested on a charge 
of having stolen jewellery in my possession. I was 
remanded from time to time, but no evidence was 
forthcoming to sustain the charge. Yesterday the ser- 
geant informed me that the goods would be advertised 
for a few weeks, and if no claim was made for them 
they would be returned to me on my applying for 
them. The sergeant informed me that the articles 
had been valued at more than £300.’’ The old man 
rested with us for a few days, it being very wet 
weather, and then took his departure. We never after 
heard anything either of the old man or the jewellery. 

In his younger days, thirty-five years ago, he had 
spent a few years in Braidwood, and had revisited the 
town in the hope of meeting old friends, but they were 
all dead or gone to other parts. He was over eighty 
years of age, and of more than ordinary intelligence 
and education. There was no reason whatever to doubt 
his statements. 


Some Big Droughts in the Federal Capital Area. 


The first drought in my recollection was that of 
1859. The settlers in many instances had to cart water 
for domestic use for a distance of ten or twelve miles. 
I do not think the loss in live stock was severe on that 
oceasion. But the drought of 1865 was terrible in 
its intense severity. Gininderra and Duntroon estates 
lost half the sheep depasturing there. This was chiefly 
through want of water, there being only nature’s water 
supplies, which completely dried up. For ten miles 
around this was the case. Mr. W. Davis put down 
several wells along the banks of the Gininderra Creek, 
with but indifferent results, so far as water supply was 
concerned. The harvests of 1865 and 1856 were abso- 
lute failures, with the exception of a few farms on 
the western side of Gininderra Creek, where some light 
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crops were secured, the best of these being a fair crop 
on the farm known as Crinigan’s, the result of a couple 
of thunderstorms. The harvest of 1867 was a bumper 
one, fifty bushels to the acre being not uncommon. W. 
Ginn, at Canberra, secured as high as fifty-eight 
bushels to the acre, and R. Shumack, of Gininderra, 
fifty-three; while sixty bushels, it was reported, had 
been the yield at Uriarra. The great floods in 1867 
equalled those of those in 1852; but they were followed 
by another severe drought in 1868, which in some parts 
was as bad as that of 1865. But nevertheless, farmers 
in the County of Murray harvested enough for their 
own use, and a few had a fair surplus to sell. An- 
other great flood period was that of 1870. Old hands 
declared it to result in a higher rise in the rivers than 
was the case in 1852. 

The worse flood occurred in April of that year, and 
was succeeded by two more not quite so high. Great 
damage was done on these occasions, several wheat 
stacks having been washed away. The years 1871 to 
1874 inclusive were normal seasons. Then a dry 
period set in, which lasted till 1879. The losses of 
live stock in 1875-6 throughout the Queanbeyan district 
were enormous. Hay was £20 per ton, and butter 5/- 
per lb., and often unobtainable at that figure. Butcher- 
meat, strange to say, was only 30/- per cwt., but was 
hard to be obtained. Many never saw any for weeks 
together. A man named Cummings called at my place 
one day and had some dinner, at which there was meat, 
and he declared to. me it was the first he had tasted 
for the past five weeks; and some time later Bob Smith 
assured me that he was ten weeks without meat. This 
was no uncommon thing, and in the previous decade 
matters in this respect were much worse. 


Droughts and Ringbarking. 


About this time (1880) land-owners began to improve 
their holdings by ringbarking the growing timber, 
which, as this caused the timber to die off, also caused 
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water springs to break out where never before had they 
existed, and dry creeks to flow with sweet water that 
had heretofore ran only in rainy seasons. Thus the 
great droughts of 1881 and 1885 did not result in 
heavy losses of live stock, owing to improved water 
supply. As time elapsed the settlers made still better 
provision for water, and in consequence losses in live 
stock were averted to a still greater extent. In my 
Opinion, as well as that of others, water conservation 
has been shamefully neglected by successive Govern- 
ments; but it is to be hoped that in the near future 
this important matter will receive the attention it 
deserves. 


About the year 1885 a Dr. Bell wrote to the Sydney 
dailies condemning ringbarking, insisting that it was 
the cause of the persistent drought prevailing at the 
time. Many concurred in the doctor’s views, and 
ceased ringbarking operations. The late Hon. L. F. 
De Salis joined in the controversy, opposing the doc- 
tor’s theory. The record wet year of 1887 put an end 
to the point in dispute, and the public were convinced 
that De Salis was correct in the views he put forth, 
following which, in a few years, water increased to a 
greater extent than was ever anticipated. De Salis’ 
letters were very ably written. In them he referred 
to the droughts of 1790, and those of the first decade 
of the nineteenth century, when water in Sydney was 
sold at sixpence per bucket. At that time the Molonglo, 
Cotter and Murrumbidgee Rivers were merely chains 
of ponds, with no running water connecting them. In 
the year 1838 the Murrumbidgee River was quite dry 
for more than half a mile above its junction with the 
Molonglo River. Alfred Mayo and Donald McDonald 
assured me that at that time there was only one pool 
between the junction named and the Uriarra crossing, 
and this statement has been corroborated by several of 
the pioneers, including John McDonald, J. M. Mce- 
Intosh, and others. 
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Old-time Prices of the Necessaries of Life. 


We of the present day often marvel at the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of the necessaries of life. In the 
past this was more remarkable. The late James Young, 
of Canberra, informed me that on one occasion the 
price of wheat in this district was £2 per bushel, 
while on several occasions it was as low as one shilling 
per bushel. On the discovery of gold in 1851 wheat 
rose to 15/- per bushel, and in 1853 it was 25/- per 
bushel. Before the gold discovery a fat bullock could 
be bought for 20/- and a fat sheep for 1/-. Wages 
were very low at the time: £12 to £15 a year was the 
ruling wage. The low prices obtained for fat sheep 
induced the late Harold O’Brien, of Duro, near Yass, 
to start boiling down their carcases for the resulting 
tallow, which realised a higher return than mutton. | 
This was in the early forties. | His success in this 
direction was such that within a year most stock- 
owners followed his example, and these boiling-down 
establishments were profitably busy until the rush for 
gold set in, with a rise in the price of meat that led 
to their abandonment. 


Primitive Methods of Transport. 


In the early days it was astonishing what enormous 
loads were transported from place to place on rough 
slides or sledges. Wheeled drays were few hereabout 
until the fifties, and waggons were unknown until a 
few years later. The first waggon in the district was 
introduced by the late John Gillespie, of Horse Park, 
Gininderra; the second by Donald Cameron, of The 
Glebe, Gininderra. On the establishment of boiling- 
down works at Yaouk Station, Monaro, the late Thos. 
Wells, of Gininderra, contracted to erect the neces- 
sary yards and sheds there. He took with him his 
bullock-dray, but presently broke its axle. He _ sue- 
ceeded in borrowing another, and a like misfortune 
befell it. As there were no more drays in the dis- 
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trict, and no blacksmith nearer than Yass, over 100 
miles distant, he made a slide, and attaching two bul- 
locks to it, and placing on it enough rations to last him 
the journey, he started on his trip. In due time he 
reached his destination and got his axles repaired, at 
a cost of £1 each. On his return journey great falls 
of snow and rain caused floods, and he found the river 
at Tharwa a banker. There he was forced to remain 
till the river fell to about half-bank. Then another fall 
of rain and snow set in; so, before the river rose 
higher again Wells determined to attempt to cross. 
He sccured the axles to the slide, and, stripped to his 
skin, he fastened his clothes to the top of the bullock- 
bows. The bullocks took to the water freely, but at 
one time Wells despaired of ever reaching the oppo- 
site side. He had become quite paralysed with the 
coldness of the water, and had lost all sense of feel- 
ing. However, the bullocks safely reached the far 
bank, Wells holding on to the tail of one of them with 
a mighty effort. On landing, he released his hold of 
the bullock’s tail; but it was a full half-hour before 
he could stand on his feet and make his way to Cuppa- 
eumbalong. The good people there treated him kindly, 
and next day he was as well as ever, and set out to 
eomplete his journey to Yaouk, where he completed 
his contract, and then returned to his Gininderra home, 
where he remained till his death in 1886. 


Unsolved M ysteries. 


In and around Gininderra there had been many mys- 
teries, which to this day remain unsolved. It will be 
interesting to relate a few of them. A man named 
Bruce, an assigned servant at Beleonnan, was employed 
as a shepherd. One evening his sheep came home 
without him. For days he was searched for in vain. 
Ultimately his body was found in the Beleconnan Creek 
with the skull fractured. The theory set up was that 
he had fallen off a tree that overhung the creek, near 
where the body was found. Some, however, believed 
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Bruce had been a victim of foul play, as he was be- 
lieved to be a sneak and a spy. So at those conclu- 
sions the matter and manner of his death remained. 

Another unsolved mystery is that of a woman in 
the employ of Henry Hall, of Charnwood. One morn- 
ing she was missing, and for several days an unsuc- 
cessful search was made for her. A fortnight later 
her body was found in what is now known as _ the 
willow-hole in Langdon’s paddock, Gininderra Creek, 
several miles from her home. A certain resident was 
suspected of having caused the woman’s death, but 
nothing ever transpired to elucidate this mystery. 
The suspected man died a fearful death in 1867. A 
man that witnessed his end told me that he was satis- 
fied he had been guilty of some fearful crime. 

And yet another. A man named Ryan mysteriously 
disappeared from Mulligan’s Flat, Gininderra. His 
nephew, who resided with him, gave out that his uncle 
had gone on a visit to Ireland, and that he was left 
in charge of the farm. Very few believed this, so a 
letter was sent home by the local police to Ryan’s 
relatives, to ascertain the truth or falsehood of the 
nephew’s report. A year later a reply came to hand, 
and the nephew: was informed of its purport, namely, 
that his uncle had never arrived in Ireland. This 
information was communicated to the nephew while he 
was in Queanbeyan. He left the town in a state of 
intoxication, and on nearing his home, was thrown 
from his horse and received fatal injuries. The dead 
man had been long suspected of murdering his uncle, 
and the police instituted and continued a long search 
for Ryan’s remains in the locality of Mulligan’s Flat, 
but without success. 

The next in the series of ‘‘unsolved mysteries’’ is 
that in which the Boyd brothers figured prominently. 
They were in the employ of the late James McCarthy, 
of Glenwood, Gininderra. The young men were burn- 
ing off in the paddock known as the bullock paddock, 
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and one of them had fired a very large dry tree. 
Later, in stirring up the fire, one of them gave 
this tree a blow with an iron bar he was 
using, and was horrified when a _ human. skull 
rolled out at his feet. The skull was in a_ per- 
fect state of preservation, and none of its teeth were 
missing. The discovery was reported to the police, and 
when the ashes had sufficiently cooled, Senior-Constable 
Loughlin, of Gininderra, sifted them, with the result 
that a quantity of charred human bones, several old- 
fashioned bone buttons, a clay pipe, and an old- 
fashioned tinder-box, with flint and steel, were found. 
Whose remains these were there was nothing what- 
ever to show. Mr. McCarthy, who showed me the spot 
where the tree had stood, was satisfied there has been 
foul play, and that the body must have been dropped 
into this hollow tree from above, as there was no 
cavity near the ground. So this mystery, like many 
another, will never be solved. 


A Young Girl’s Fate—Devoured by Dingoes. 


A terrible tragedy took place near Mount Tennant, 
Tharwa. About the year 1845 a girl of twelve years 
was devoured by dingoes. For some cause her mother 
was about to chastise her, but she ran away and hid 
in the serub near the house. She had done the like 
before, for the same reason. When her father came 
in from his work he was told what had occurred, and 
he replied, ‘‘She will crawl in by and by’’ (as she 
had done several times before). But on the follow- 
ing morning they found that her bed had not been 
occupied, and became alarmed. Search was made for 
her, with the result that her gnawed bones were found 
within 300 yards of her home. It is well known that 
dingoes in numbers, and when pressed by hunger, 
would attack even an adult; and it was by no means 
an uncommon thing in the far-back days to come upon 
human remains that had been gnawed by dingoes. 
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Bush Fires. 


The first bush fire in my remembrance was that of 
1858. It swept all the country between Gininderra 
and Duntroon. The greatest losers thereby were the 
late Angus Cameron, of Majura, who had just com- 
pleted his harvest: his stack of 400 bushels of wheat 
was totally destroyed; Shumack brothers, Maloney 
and Neylan were saved by a cattle track, which enabled 
them to check a fire’s progress by firing the west side 
of the track. Another extensive and destructive fire 
took place in 1865, when miles of log-fencing were 
destroyed in Gundaroo and Bungendore districts. A 
large quantity of farm produce perished and a few 
live stock. 


In 1869 there was another serious outbreak of fire 
in the neighbourhood of Duntroon. This was caused 
by aman who was well dressed and well mounted. Rid- 
ing up to Charles Thornton, one of Mr. George Camp- 
bell’s shepherds, he bade him the time of day and 
suggested that he should take his sheep to the river, 
about 100 yards’ distant. As soon as Thornton had 
done as he had been advised, the stranger set fire to 
the grass, and when it was well alight, waved his hand 
to the shepherd and galloped away. Mr. Campbell 
offered £100 reward for this man’s apprehension, but 
he was never discovered. About four months before 
this a lad had been prosecuted by Mr. Campbell for 
trespassing on Mill Flat, west of Duntroon, and the 
incendiarism was supposed to be an act of revenge for 
this prosecution. As great rains followed this fire, 
no serious loss was sustained. 

After this, there was a period of twenty years 
without a bush fire of any extent worth recording. But 
in 1888 extensive fires caused great losses of property, 
and litigations ensued, the plaintiffs in every case 
obtaining judgments. Several local outbreaks of fire 
followed from time to time, with damages only trifling. 
But on 3lst December, 1904, and Ist January, 1905, 
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the worst fire experienced in the district broke out. 
The greatest damage was wrought on the estates of 
Hatch Brothers, James Kilby, E. G. Grace, and James 
McCarthy. George Blundell lost a bullock-waggon and 
bullock-yokes valued at about £100, and E. H. Clark 
suffered severely. Since that date there has been no 
serious outbreak of bush fires in the district. 


Fatalities from Bark Canoes. 


Somewhere about 1845 some of the employees at 
Duntroon made a bark canoe and launched it on the 
river near the old dairy. It capsized, and three of 
those in it were drowned. Another man was drowned 
in the same neighbourhood, supposed to have been an 
accident. 


The Death of Duncan McPherson. 


Duncan McPherson, a well-known employee at Dun- 
troon, had been to the first gold rush at Kiandra, and 
had returned to commence a bout of drinking, during 
which he was foolishly displaying the money he had 
made at the gold rush—about £200. He disappeared 
somewhat mysteriously, and for about a fortnight a 
diligent search was made for him. His body was found 
in the Molonglo River, a short distance below the bridge 
spanning that stream, not far out of Queanbeyan. 
There was no money found on the corpse, and he was 
believed to have been the victim of foul play. A couple 
of arrests were made in connection with the case, but 
nothing could be proved against the suspects. McPher- 
son’s mortal remains are interred in Canberra church- 
yard, where a crumbling stone covers them. 


A Smart Trick to Avoid Conviction. 


A man named Noonan, in or about 1860, made a 
murderous attack on one John Wielding, with an 
axe. The latter bore the reputation of being a notori- 
ous thief, and at the time owned considerable 
property. Wielding’s thieving propensities were the 
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cause of the assault. Noonan received three years’ 
imprisonment for his crime. About the time of the 
assault Wielding had a mate who was charged with 
stealing a heifer, the property of Henry Hall, of 
Charnwood. The night before the trial Wielding re- 
moved the heifer from the custody of the police by 
sawing through the rails of the police paddock, where 
she was believed to be secure for her production at 
the trial. He ran- her along the road to Canberra, 
and killed her at a spot about 500 yards from where 
since was built the residence of the late Peter Shumack, 
junior, and divided the meat amongst his friends. Of 
course, his mate was acquitted in the absence of the 
property alleged to have been stolen. Wielding died 
in abject poverty about 1884. 


I will now proceed to relate stories and anecdotes 
of the early days, and can vouch for their authenticity. 


Sad Story of a Girl Convict. 


I have already mentioned a Mrs. W. Bowyer in 
these notes. The Bowyer mentioned in my cricket notes 
is the child she first bore. She says, as she related her 
past to my mother in the year 1859: ‘‘I was tried 
and found guilty of an offence of which I was per- 
fectly innocent, and was only fourteen years old at 
the time. I and other girl convicts had to associate 
with older female convicts, some of them of notorious 
character and a disgrace to our sex. Our matron, 
whilst we remained in England, was a good Christian 
woman, and did all in her power for us, and gave us 
good advice. But when we embarked for New South 
Wales all this was changed. The matron or female 
warder then in charge of us was of a different stamp. 
All went well till the line was reached. Here we were 
becalmed for several weeks. Some short distance from 
us a man-of-war was also becalmed. The very next 
day after the calm set in a boat came over from the 
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man-of-war, and an officer from it came aboard our 
ship. What passed between him and the authorities 
on our ship I cannot say; but several of the youngest 
girls were selected by the matron, and examined by 
the ship’s doctor. Five of the girls were then ordered 
to get into the man-of-war’s boat, I being one of the 
five. None of the five was sixteen years of age, nor 
had any of us the slightest idea of the fate await- 
ing us. On boarding the man-of-war we were taken 
into a splendidly-furnished cabin, when an_ officer 
entered, and looked us over. After a few minutes’ 
scrutiny he whispered something to another officer, 
upon which the other girls were removed, and I saw 
no more of them for about three weeks. For those 
three weeks I was the unwilling toy of this beast. All 
my prayers and protests were laughed at by him. At 
the expiration of three weeks I and the other girls 
were sent back to the convict ship. On arrival in New 
South Wales I was assigned to a very Christian couple, 
but for a considerable time I could not understand my 
condition. It was my mistress who found out that I 
was soon to become a mother. She informed her hus- 
band, and he went to Sydney to report the matter. 
The authorities treated the matter lightly, and he re- 
turned home in disgust. Before I was consigned to 
this couple I told the mistress of my unpleasant ex- 
perience, and had I not become a mother they would 
not have taken action in the matter. The name of the 
ship which brought us to Australia was never known 
to any of us, nor the name of the brute in command. 
About ten years later I married Bowyer, notwithstand- 
ing that my mistress had told him of my adventure, 
and he has been a good husband to me. He declares 
that if ever he comes across the beast that had his will 
of me he will have his life. The brute, I believe, was 
of high rank, on account of the homage paid to him. 
I never saw any of the other four girls after we arrived 
in Sydney.’’ 
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As a set-off to the tragic tale just above narrated, 
I give here a story of a farcical character. 


A Deathadder Joke. 


The old hands took a delight in magnifying to new 
arrivals the venomous character of the reptiles of 
Australia. Snakes were dreadful, and deathadders most 
appalling. The new-chum swallowed these absurd ac- 
counts. One did not die till sundown if bitten by a 
snake, and if a deathadder bit one, or even spat at one, 
the spittle coming into contact with even our clothes, 
death was instantaneous. Allan Cameron had just ar- 
rived from Scotland, and was engaged in lambing down 
near St. John Baptist’s Church, Canberra. He was 
cautioned to beware of snakes and adders, and other 
awful things. Snakes were described to him as long, 
eel-like things; deathadders were short and stumpy. 
Snakes would run at those they were bent on attack- 
ing, and could travel much faster than a man could 
run. Adders would erect themselves and eject spittle 
at their victims, which they could do at a distance of 
from 10 to 15 feet. One day Cameron ran to the man 
in charge in a dreadful state of agitation, saying he 
had come across an adder, but just as the horrid thing 
was about to spit at him he ran beyond the reach of 
his spittle-throwing powers. The man in charge was 
guided by Cameron to the spot where he had seen the 
venomous thing—it was only a short distance. Arrived 
there, Cameron was asked, ‘‘Where is the adder?’’ 
‘‘Look, there it is,’’ pointing to an object lying in the 
grass. The man advanced and took the supposed death- 
adder by its tail and threw it at Cameron, to his intense 
horror. The reptile was a harmless jew (or frill) 
lizard. 


A Practical Joker. 


The following shows how a practical joke may have 
very serious results. In 1857, at Gininderra Mar- 
garet Flint, aged 14, and her sister Mary, aged nine 
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years, were in charge of a flock of sheep. The over- 
seer on his rounds came upon the sheep camping—the 
day was hot and windy—while the fair sisters were 
fast asleep under the shade of a tree. Quietly riding 
up to them, he threw his whip-lash to the off-side of 
the girls and drew it gently over the neck of the elder. 
The overseer was leaning over, and partly out of the 
saddle, as the girl awoke with a scream and sprang to 
her feet. At this, his horse gave a sudden side-bound, 
throwing its rider to the ground on to his head and 
shoulder. There he lay for some time in a dazed con- 
dition, and was unable to mount his horse for more 
than an hour. Neither did he quite recover from the 
effects of his fall for more than a month. The alarm 
of the girls at the accident that had befallen the over- 
seer far outweighed the fright resulting from the sup- 
posed snake. The girls used in after years to relate 
the adventure with amusement to themselves and interest 
to their listeners. 


A Fair Masquerader. 


Australia has produced its quota of women mas- 
querading in men’s clothing, and vice versa. But 
that of the Duntroon girl, Margaret McTavish, forms 
one of the most remarkable instances. She was about 
fourteen years of age when she left her home. The 
following has been given as the reason for her assum- 
ing male attire and passing off successfully for a long 
time as of that sex. Her father was of the austere 
type, who believed the whip to be the best remedy for 
all youthful indiscretions. Once this girl had received 
a most unmerciful beating for riding a horse astride, 
and for several weeks she was confined to her bed be- 
cause of this inhuman treatment. On her recovery she 
fled to the camp of the local tribe of blacks, where she 
remained for about a month. She was discovered and 
brought back by her father, who burnt the soles of 
her feet with a hot iron to prevent a further running 
away on her part. It was on her recovery from this 
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last act of parental inhumanity that she resolved upon 
and effected a final escape from her father’s brutality, 
by assuming male attire. On relating her story to a 
girl-chum, from whom I obtained the particulars, she 
assured her that the blacks were very kind to her, and 
never insulted or abused her in any way. It was in 
the year 1857 all this happened, and when the story 
became bruited around the disgust and hostility aroused 
against the girl’s father was the cause of his leaving 
Duntroon. 


Having successfully disguised her sex, Margaret be- 
came a teamster, and for several years drove teams of 
both horses and bullocks to Sydney and other long 
distances. At one time the late Thomas Southwell, of 
Parkwood, engaged her, and she was in his service for 
a long time. When he was informed that his mate 
‘“Tommy’’ was of the gentler sex, he refused to believe 
it. He said he had had several trips to Sydney with 
‘“‘Tommy,’’ and a better chum never existed; in all 
things pertaining to the business she was following she 
was painstaking and industrious, constituting her a 
most desirable companion. More than once she drove 
a team to and from Duntroon, meeting her father with- 
out his recognising her. She followed the vocation of 
teamster and horse-breaker for about six years. The 
discovery of her sex was on this wise: In breaking-in 
an outlaw horse she was severely injured by the animal 
falling on her, and her injuries were such that in treat- 
ing them her true sex was revealed. On her recovery 
she married, and her husband was a man of consider- 
able property in the Monaro district. When I last 
heard of them they were in a prosperous position, and 
she was the mother of seven children. 


Destructive Hailstorms. 


During my residence (from 1856 to 1915) I wit- 
nessed some extraordinary hailstorms. The first was 
that of October, 1860. I was residing at the time at 
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Emu Bank, Gininderra. Thirty lambs and one ewe 
were killed by the hail of the flock I had charge of. 
Two miles farther west 100 ewes and lambs were killed. 
These were of a flock depasturing at the time on Ginin- 
derra Plain. A flock of geese owned by Mrs. Bowyer 
were killed, every one of them. The geese were com- 
ing up from the creek and the storm caught them in 
the open country. This lady had also a large flock 
of turkeys, which were in the shelter of the bush, and 
escaped with slight loss. Donald Cameron’s early 
wheat crop was totally destroyed, with the exception of 
seven acres, which was of a later sowing. In other 
parts of the district the losses from that storm were 
enormous, both in live stock and farm and garden pro- 
duce. <A great hailstorm swept over Weetangara and 
Gininderra in February, 1868. On the Gininderra 
Plain the hail then lay a foot deep, the largest of the 
stones being of the size of small cherries. There was 
another great hailstorm in 1869. Thousands of bushels 
of grain were destroyed, and the late Phillip Williams 
and his wife, who resided at Weetangara, were severely 
injured by the hail, as was also the late Levi Plummer, 
a neighbour of the Williamses. He was so severely hurt 
that he had to keep his bed for some days. 


On New Year’s Day, 1877, a torrential downpour 
of hail did an enormous amount of damage in the 
vicinity of Queanbeyan. The late Superintendent 
Brennan (who was in charge of the Queanbeyan police 
at the time) was caught in this storm out on the Dun- 
troon Plain, where the largest hailstones and _ the 
heaviest of the storm fell, and to protect himself he 
removed the saddle from his horse and covered his 
head with it, thus escaping serious injury. Brennan’s 
horse broke away and tore off like a mad thing. When 
the storm was over, the sergeant measured one of the 
cubes of ice that fell—they were not ordinary hail- 
stones—and found it to measure no less than 14 inches 
its longest way round. In Queanbeyan only a few 
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large stones fell. The large hail (or blocks of ice, 
more strictly speaking) was limited to a track of coun- 
try about 300 yards in width, and its course through 
the bush was an object-lesson, not a leaf being left on 
the trees, and even the bark stripped from tree branches. 
The severity of this storm and the size of the junks 
of ice which then fell are doubtless without precedent. 
There was another big hailstorm in 1879. Fortunately 
at the time of its visitation harvesting operations were 
just over, but the gardens and autumn crops suffered 
great loss. 


The great hailstorm of 1892 was a record, as far 
as injury to crops was concerned. Thousands of 
bushels of grain were destroyed. The track of this 
storm was about three miles wide and 30 miles in 
length; and another in 1910 destroyed about 5,000 
bushels of grain. 


Record Rain Storms. 


The Queanbeyan district has not been without its 
heavy visitations of rain. From time to time there 
have been phenomenal downpours, more particularly 
in the Canberra and Gininderra portions of the dis- 
trict. That of March 4, 1882, was the greatest known. 
It lasted less than half an hour. The postmaster at 
Ainslie had two cows drowned at the post-office. The 
flood waters swept the animals into the fence on the 
west side of the road, where they were drowned. There 
Were no rain-gauges in the track of this storm, with 
the exception of that in charge of G. Harcourt, at 
Gininderra, and he registered a fall of more than six 
inches in less than an hour, and he was not in the 
centre of the storm, where it was estimated that eight 
to ten inches fell within the same period. Of course 
there was a heavy loss in sheep and large stock, which 
were swept into wire fences, their entanglement in 
these fences accounting for the greater portion of 
those losses. In that storm a party engaged in ring- 
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barking at Beleonnan had their camp swept away, 
nothing being recovered except fragments of their tent 
found on the banks of the Murrumbidgee River when 
the flood had subsided. 


There was another great rain-storm on 29th March, 
1912. My rain-gauge overflowed; but, notwithstanding 
this, 404 points fell in 65 minutes. Locally no loss 
occurred in live stock, but the damage to fences was 
enormous. 


An Aboriginal Burial Rite. 


The various tribes of native blacks have their own 
peculiar customs, including burial rites. I once wit- 
nessed the burial of a member of the local tribe. The 
deceased was known as Kangaroo. He died close to 
my residence, and this is the manner of his burial: A 
grave was dug about four feet six inches deep, but 
less than four feet in length. On the western end 
the grave was undermined for about a foot and a half. 
The camp where Kangaroo died was situated about 
200 yards from the grave. The corpse, as soon as the 
breath was out of his body, was bent into a sitting pos- 
ture, before rigor mortis set in. When every prepara- 
tion had been completed for the funeral ceremony, one 
of the blackfellows named Bobby lifted the dead man 
on to his head, no one assisting. him in this somewhat 
difficult task, though a number of the males of the 
tribe were standing by. Steadying the corpse with one 
hand, the funeral procession moved on, Bobby in the 
lead. Half-way to the grave was a four-rail fence. 
When this obstacle was reached, Bobby sat his burden 
on the top rail, steadying it with one hand until he 
himself got over. Then he again took it on to his 
head, and carried it to the grave. Without assistance 
he then placed the corpse down in the grave in a sit- 
ting posture, and well back to the western side. When 
the body was fixed to Bobby’s satisfaction, he took the 
dead man’s spear and broke it in two, carefully plac- 
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ing it in the grave, together with his heilaman (shield), 
nulla-nulla, boomerang and a few more articles which 
had belonged to the deceased. This done, Bobby care- 
fully filled in the grave, and Kangaroo was left to re- 
pose with his forefathers. It seemed strange to me, an 
onlooker, that the one man did all the work while the 
others quietly looked on. The reason I could never 
ascertain. While the funeral rites were in progress 
the gins and lubras, who were present, kept up the most 
discordant noise—enough to make one’s blood run eold. 
This ceased as soon as the grave was filled in. 


A few weeks later a lubra named Jenny died, and 
was buried alongside Kangaroo. Over the remains of 
the lubra the rites were somewhat similar, but there 
was not so much din as was made over Kangaroo. 


The Australian Aboriginal Compared with other 
Savage Races. 


I have heard, and read in more than one work, that 
the Australian aboriginal is of the lowest type of 
humans. In my opinion, and from what I have seen 
of them, this is far from correct. From the accounts 
that have come under my notice, the Digger tribes of 
America, and various tribes of African savages, are far 
beneath the Australian aborigines in point of intel- 
lectual power. Let me illustrate. 


When Hong Kong, chief of the local tribe of blacks, 
was shot for spearing a calf, referring to the incident, 
a prominent resident, in a conversation with Queen 
Nellie, said, ‘‘We white fellows don’t allow of thiev- 
ing; our law punishes thieves.’’ ‘‘Yah, yah,’’ retorted 
Nellie. ‘‘Your law! I no tink much of your law. 
You come here and take my land, kill my ’possum, my 
kangaroo; leave me starve. Only gib me rotten blanket. 
Me take calf or sheep, you been shoot me, or put me 
in jail. You bring your bad sickness ’mong us. And 
what is that over there?’’ pointing to the Queanbeyan 
jail. ‘‘That,’’ replied the white man, ‘‘is our jail 
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to put bad people in.’’ ‘‘Yah,’’ again exclaimed 
Nellie, ‘‘blackfellow have no jail; bail he want ’em.’’ 
She hit the nail on the head then. Her part in the 
argument was proof positive of her superior intelli- 
gence. Some of the local land-owners had been very 
cruel to the blacks; a few were kind and humane in 
their dealings with them. One of the best in this re- 
spect was the late William Davis, of Gininderra. 


Another case. Johnny Taylor, mentioned in my notes 
on cricket, was equal to the average European station- 
manager. The poor fellow died at Tumut; measles 
earried him off. His employer at Tumut sometimes sent 
him to the sale-yards to buy or sell live stock, and his 
testimony was that Johnny was as good a judge of 
stock, as to quality or value, as himself or most of 
those who dealt in sheep or cattle. 


I could give other instances, but I think I have quoted 
enough to serve my argument. 


View of Lake George. 
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PART III. 


Canberra: Its Fauna, Flora, Mineral and 
other Resources. 


(1) Fauna: A. Flock of Bustards (Wild Turkey)—The 
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Wedgetail EKagle—Wombats: A Captured Speci- 
men—A Bunyip Caught Alive—The ‘‘Yahoo’’ or 
‘‘Hairy Man’’ of Brindabella—Indigenous and 
Acclimatised Fishes of the Federal Capital Terri- 
tory—Its Marsupials and Reptiles—The Platypus 
(Onithorhynchus Paradoxus). 


Flora: Indigenous Fruits and Berries—Tree and 
other Ferns and Climbing and other Flowering 
Plants—Its Valuable Timbers. 


Minerals: Gold, Copper, Iron, and Tin—Roofing 
Slate—Building Stones—Clays for Delf and Finer 
Pottery. 
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Passing from historical incidents to the above sub- 
ject, I have before me a task for which I am but a 
doubtful authority. Still, I feel that my efforts would 
be in a measure incomplete without some reference to 
the animal and vegetable world of Canberra and its 
contiguous country. First, then, as to the birds, beasts 
and fishes to be found, or which have been found there- 
in. Here let me begin with my first acquaintance with 
its bird life. This was on the occasion of my first cross- 
ing the river, as described at the outset of these papers. 
On descending from the elevated vantage ground where 
the inspiration obsessed me that the site was well 
adapted for an Australian city, I noticed a little way 
in advance of the direction I was pursuing what ap- 
peared to be a flock of dun-coloured sheep, but getting 
close to them, great was my surprise to discover that 
what arrested my gaze were not quadrupeds, but 
bipeds—they were immense birds, the first I had seen 
of the huge plains turkey or Australian bustard. As, 
many years later, I became aware that, though un- 
scared by the presence of man on horseback or seated 
on a vehicle, one afoot could not approach within gun- 
shot of them before they took to wing. These now 
seen were just in my track, and must have been some 
scores in number, yet they continued feeding, merely 
parting to permit of my passing through the flock. 
Though I have travelled over our vast Australian plains 
in several States in subsequent years, I have never seen 
so many in a flock. True, as the country became more 
and more populated, the presence of man and his death- 
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dealing tube increased, this magnificent table-bird has 
gradually become almost extinct. It is many years 
since a wild-turkey was seen in or around the Canberra 
district. I have spoken of it as a fine bird for the 
table. Let me give an instance. I once shot one that 
the big camp-oven of the station, capable of holding a 
joint of beef enough to suffice for a couple score of 
hearty eaters, was not large enough to hold, so that it 
had to be dismembered to squeeze it in. The slices 
from the breast of that kingly bird, slices as white as 
those of a chicken, spread over an ordinary dinner- 
plate. It sufficed for more than forty, who ate to their 
full of that royal feast. Beside the bustard, such ele- 
vations as Black Mountain, Tidbinbilla, and others of 
even higher altitude, were the habitat of another fine 
specimen of game. I allude to the tallagella or brush 
turkey, which laid its eggs, layer upon layer, in a coni- 
eal heap of decaying vegetable matter, the heat gene- 
rated therefrom being the agency which hatched out 
its young. Not only have these big birds disappeared 
from settled districts, but even the black duck, widgeon, 
teal, together with the beautiful-plumaged tree-goose 
(wood-duck as more popularly but erroneously called), 
and the bronzewing pigeon, once so numerous here- 
abouts, are hard nowadays to be seen. So also is it 
with quail, and birds of that genus. 


But still, to the disadvantage of sheep-farmers especi- 
ally, we see often sailing majestically high in the air 
the immense wedge-tail eagle (disparagingly spoken of 
as the ‘‘eagle-hawk’’). He is said to be the largest 
known of the eagle family. In lambing season he deci- 
mates the offspring of the ewes, and has been known 
to carry off young children. To give an idea of the 
size of this king of birds, I once shot one, which mea- 
sured 12 feet from tip to tip of wing, and stood erect 
four feet in height. Then again there is the graceful 
lyre-bird, shy in its habits and unique in plumage, with 
many varieties of parrots. 
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Another interesting animal claiming our attention is 
the wombat, also a fast-disappearing creature. Their 
habitat is chiefly, though not exclusively, in the high 
ranges of the regions west of the Murrumbidgee River. 
A rare specimen of this interesting animals was a few 
years ago caught by me in a garden in Queanbeyan. 
It had been discovered by my grandson, who thought 
it a pig. On going to see the animal, I at once saw 
it to be a wombat. The presence of such an animal 
hereabouts was unprecedented. In its endeavours to 
escape from the garden a dog was set upon it to pre- 
vent its escape. While a desperate struggle was pro- 
ceeding between dog and wombat, I joined the fray 
by sitting upon the captive, which was of the size of a 
big pig. Seizing it by its front paws and small ears, 
it was held fast till a large drapery case was procured 
and the wombat secured therein. It was now discovered 
that my left hand was streaming with blood, which 
was flowing from two incised wounds, as clean cut as 
if with a sharp razor. I had been bitten by the animal, 
whose teeth were wonderfully sharp and had therefore 
caused no pain. 


The wombat is a nocturnal animal, keen of hearing, 
and receding into its great burrow on the detection of 
the slightest sound, hence it is rarely to be seen. The 
report of a captive wombat in Queanbeyan excited 
popular interest, and numbers of the residents came to 
my residence to inspect the stranger. Being an animal 
of great muscular strength, I had its temporary prison 
secured against my captive’s escape by loading the 
movable end of the case with heavy stones and pieces 
of iron. These for a time he could not move, but 
though thus foiled, he resorted to another expedient: 
this was to gnaw the woodwork of his prison by means 
of razor-like teeth. To prevent his escape thus the 
woodwork was encased with zine lining. The next thing 
was to feed my captive. In its natural habitat the 
wombat lives on roots principally, so I furnished my 
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captive with root vegetables from my garden, but in 
vain, for he would eat nothing, and was evidently sulk- 
ing, so that I feared his death from starvation. 

At the time of the capture of the strange visitor there 
was a circus and menagerie of wild beasts exhibiting in 
Queanbeyan, whose proprietor was anxious to add my 
wombat to his collection. He offered me a goodly price 
for my prize, which I declined, assuring the would-be 
buyer that if he possessed it it would be only for a 
few days, for it would assuredly die of starvation. But 
a happier fortune was in store for the animal. It has 
been said by those who had previously tried to keep 
wombats in confinement that it was impossible to do 
so. They would break through wire-netting, paling 
fences and the like, or burrow beneath obstructions of 
any kind, and so make their escape. This was also 
my experience. One morning J found that my captive 
had succeeded in tossing off the heavy weights from 
its cage, broken through the wire-netted fence enclos- 
ing my garden, and so, after its days and weeks of 
imprisonment, had gained its liberty. 

Before dismissing the subject of the fauna of Can- 
berra and its immediate surroundings, the list would 
not be complete without mention of the genus echidna, 
popularly known as the hedgehog. This interesting 
animal is neither the latter nor a porcupine. Like the 
marsupial family, of which the kangaroo is the largest 
type, the echidna is peculiar to Australia. It is tooth- 
less, armed with porcupine-like spines, laying eggs 
instead of bringing forth its young. Its feet are well 
adapted for burrowing, which it does with amazing 
strength and rapidity. It is a voracious ant-eater, and 
is often to be met with on ant-hills devouring its 
possessors. The echidna is very difficult to confine on 
account of its burrowing propensities. The writer 
once caught a very large specimen, weighing some 
20lb., and, intending to present it to the Sydney Zoo, 
confined it in a strong wooden ease, from which it, 
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however, escaped, notwithstanding the lid of the case 
being weighted with heavy stones. The echidna is of 
wandering habits, and may be sometimes seen travel- 
ling along roads and open spaces in quest of some new 
field for its burrowing and ant-eating instincts. With 
the increase of population, however, the echidna is 
more rarely to be seen than of old. 

While dealing with the subject of the fauna of the 
Federal Capital Territory, I have a word or two to 
say with respect to certain animals whose presence is 
more or less a matter of doubt or superstition. The 
first of these to be dealt with here is the fabled (?) 
bunyip. But, is it a fable? Here are evidences to 
the contrary. The late Captain Sam Southwell, one of 
the most truthful of men, told me the following story: 
He was riding along the banks of the Murrumbidgee 
River, somewhere above Cusack’s Crossing, when he 
saw a strange animal of proportions akin to those 
of a three-months’-old calf, basking on a sandbank at 
the water’s edge. The clatter of his horse’s hoofs on 
the stony ground beneath its feet disturbed the crea- 
ture, which at once wriggled, rather than walked, into 
the deep water and disappeared. The rider, dismount- 
ing from his steed, descended afoot to the place where 
this strange animal had been basking, and examined 
closely its trail. This had the appearance of fins or 
flappers, and not of feet, visible to the very water’s 
edge, whence the thing had disappeared. Though he 
tarried, he saw no more of it. I myself, when duck- 
shooting along the banks of the Queanbeyan River, saw 
rise, a hundred yards or so ahead of me, a big dog- 
like amphibian, which (apparently seeing me) plunged 
beneath the water, and I saw it no more. Other 
credible persons had seen the like in the same river 
near town, and reported their observations. 

But the question as to fact or fiction is absolutely 


set at rest by the capture, near Tharwa, on the late 
Mr. Farrer’s Lambrigg estate, of an amphibious animal 
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of the seal family. It was of the size of a mastiff dog, 
having a fine fur. After being kept in confinement 
for some days, during which time it refused food of 
fish or other nature, it escaped, and doubtless made its 
way back into the river. 


Next comes the creature known as the yahoo, or 
hairy man of the mountainous regions, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brindabella. The various and obscure re- 
ports of such an animal, and they are many, may well 
be dismissed as being not worthy of record. But who 
is to get away from this? Than the Messrs. William 
and his deceased brother, Joseph Webb, late of 
Urayarra, there are no more reliable and truth-telling 
men to be found. This I had from their own lips. 
They were mustering cattle in the rugged country on 
the north side of Brindabella, and at the close of one 
day’s muster, sat in the twilight enjoying their even- 
ing meal. Presently their quietude was broken by the 
rush of a herd of cattle from some gullies below. Fol- 
lowing the stampeding beasts was a man-like thing, 
whose coat was as hairy as that of a gorilla. Though 
challenged by the surprised brothers, the thing neither 
spoke nor turned. Whereupon a shot was fired in the 
direction he had taken, and there was silence and undis- 
turbed repose for the rest of the night. Next morning 
the course taken by the stampeding cattle and their 
hirsute pursuer was followed by the brothers, who 
found distinct traces of blood, but no sign of anything 
living or dead. This is the story of two men of well- 
balanced minds, the very antitheses of hysterically-dis- 
posed individuals. 


There remain yet some observations relating to the 
fish life of the Canberra Territory. The indigenous 
fishes of these parts are the Murray cod, perch of: 
varieties, and the gadopsis, allied to the gudgeon 
family. Added to these is the trout of different species. 
To myself and Mr. F. Campbell, late of Yarralumla, 
belongs the acknowledged credit of having introduced 
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the first of the latter, being the Lock Leven, the brown, 
and the English spotted trout. The rainbow trout are 
the offspring of ova brought in blocks of ice from 
Canada, by the enterprise of the Department of 
Fisheries. Full particulars of both of these efforts may 
be found in the reports of the Department. The indi- 
genous fishes have from time immemorial been caught 
in great numbers, and (as regards Murray cod) of 
immense size and weight. And to the present day are 
still so captured, forming an appetising and wholesome 
change from the beef and mutton more constantly grac- 
ing our tables, to say nothing of the excellent sport 
they afford in the capture of them with either rod and 
line or by means of set-lines. But the acme of the 
sport our rivers and minor streams afford is that of 
trouting. It’s comparatively slow work to attend set- 
lines, or even splash the water here and there with bait 
and sinker cast from a stout rod. What else remains 
to the disciple of Isaak Walton but to wait in patience 
for a bite or to behold his set-line straighten out with 
the pull of a bigger or smaller Murray cod? Not so 
he who whips the streams and eddies with yards upon 
yards of light line, terminating in six to nine feet of 
invisible gut, from which depend his artificial lures. 
If ambidextrous, to right and left of the fast-flowing 
stream he directs his casts, anon rewarded with twitch 
telling of salmo fario seizing the travestied bait. By 
a skilful turn of his wrist his quarry is hooked, and 
then begins something like real sport. It may be for 
the space of only a few minutes, or, if his prey be of 
more than average size, for perhaps half an hour of 
gyrations into the air or desperate plunges into the 
erystal depths of its native element; then, with the 
aid of gaff or landing-net, his quarry, iridescent of 
hue, or beauteous in its crimson speckles and pale gold 
flanks, lies gasping in his creel. This ne plus ultra of 
angling is one of the most alluring sports of Canberra’s 
delightful territory. 
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Marsupials, from the great plains kangaroo down to 
the kangaroo rat, used to abound; but since hares and 
rabbits (imported pests) have crowded all grazing 
lands, the former have likewise become scarce. Even 
the stately emu, once not uncommon on the Limestone 
Plains, as mentioned in Captain Currie’s journal, 
quoted elsewhere, is never now to be seen in this or 
any of the neighbouring districts. Thanks to our laws 
for the protection of certain native fauna, we still 
have in certain of our swift-flowing rivers that 
uniquely-curious animal popularly known as the platy- 
pus, but amongst naturalists as ornithorhynchus para- 
doxus, whose fur is of great commercial value, and 
which is a connecting link between birds, beasts and 
fishes—laying eggs, suckling its young, and having also 
the gills of fishes. 


Passing from birds and quadrupeds to reptiles, they 
abound in all parts of the Federal Capital Territory— 
snakes, from the huge carpet snake (allied to the con- 
strictor genus) down to the little blind-worm of but a 
few inches in length; most of the larger ones are deadly 
venomous—black, brown, and tiger snakes—and many 
deaths have been recorded locally of their victims. As 
to the lengths of the larger varieties, the late Gerard 
Krefft, curator of the Australian Museum, Sydney, 
relying on his scientific knowledge, denied that in the 
State of New South Wales snakes of any variety were 
to be found exceeding ten feet in length, and offering 
a substantial reward per vertebra for any exceeding 
those dimensions. It was after his death that I was 
one of a party encamped for several days’ fishing in 
the Murrumbidgee River, within the present Federal 
Capital Territory, when, as we were seated at supper 
by lamplight, a huge carpet snake came close along- 
side, within the glare of our lamps, and, is if dazed 
by the rays of light, remained stationary. It was, of 
course, speedily despatched, and when next morning 
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stretched out for measurement, it was found to be over 
fourteen feet in length. 


I may appropriately conclude this subject with the 
narration of a story of the fright some new chums ex- 
perienced on their discovering what seemed to them 
to represent a python of man-devouring proportions, 
and of how the ‘‘mountain’’ of their alarm dwindled 
into the ‘‘mouse’’ in the end. It happened at Park- 
wood, near Gininderra. The owner of that fine graz- 
ing and farming property, to whom reference has been 
already made in these pages, had just been joined by 
a brother and his stalwart sons, fresh from England. 
They were all employed on the estate. On returning 
from their work for the midday meal they had to cross 
the Gininderra Creek at a rocky shallow beneath the 
homestead. There, in the bed of the creek, lying be- 
tween a couple of granite boulders, they discerned 
something scaly that glittered under the rays of the 
midday sun. Not more than a foot of the thing was 
exposed, but that was enough to convince them that 
it was one of the deadly and monstrous serpents which 
they had heard of in the old country were most dan- 
gerous to meet with. One of the party was sent up to 
the house for an axe, wherewith to despatch the rep- 
tile, while the others kept watch and ward. The axe 
at hand, the father, his sons courageously looking on, 
made a sure and deadly aim at the exposed portion 
of the monster. From the gaping wound there emerged 
a full-grown opossum undigested and but recently 
swallowed; and from either slab of the rocks which 
hid the extremities of the reptile came forth the head 
and tail portions respectively of an ordinary-sized 
carpet snake. Their fears, with their anticipations of 
witnessing these extremities as corresponding in girth 
with the exposed portion, vanished, and, flushed with 
victory, as well as disappointed in not having seen 
the monster they expected, they made their way to 
their midday meal. Enough of ‘‘snake yarns.’’ 
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Touching the flora of the district, there is very little 
to say, except that it has its representatives of the 
fruits and flowers, and of the useful timbers, to be 
found in the southern districts generally. Of the dis- 
trict’s indigenous fruits and berries, the geebung, 
five-corner, and a special edible raspberry, growing 
not on vines but on brambles, like the _ black- 
berry, and thriving probably on the banks of 
rivers and creeks of the Upper Murrumbidgee 
River, and still more so on the banks of streams 
within the Federal Capital Territory, may be said to 
comprise the whole. 


The nomenclature of Canberra, said to be derived 
from the berry, coupled with the ‘‘ecan’’ in which the 
picker placed this fruit, is thus contemptuously 
demolished by Dr. Robinson, late Assistant Professor 
of English and German in the Royal Military College, 
Duntroon. ‘‘But any derivation of the word ‘Can- 
berra,’ which speaks of ‘berries in a can,’ is a mis- 
chievous fiction, by no means to be received amongst 
honest men.”’ 


But coming to the subject of its timbers, there is 
a vast stretch of country extending from the 
western banks of the Murrumbidgee River, within 
Federal Territory, and extending thence as far as into 
the Tumut district, abounding with splendid timbers 
for building purposes, and enough to supply the needs 
of a population of many thousands. True, the coun- 
try I speak of is extremely rugged, and its timbers for 
the most part lie in almost inaccessible gullies and 
ravines. But as the demand for them arises, means 
will doubtless be found to bring them to market. 
These magnificent trees are not only large in girth, 
but of immense height and straight as the masts of a 
ship. They include yellow box, redgum, messmate, and 
here and there white cedar—all of which are of acknow- 
ledged value in the building trades. Nor should I 
here omit to mention that in the deep and shaded gul- 
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lies I speak of are to be found tree-ferns of large 


growth and picturesque character. Not only are they 
of unusual height, but their spreading fronds stretch 
for many feet out from their boles. I have ridden 
under them on horseback, sheltered from the few sun- 
rays that straggle through the branches of the giant 
trees that look down from their superior height in 
luxurious shade. These charming specimens of indi- 
genous flora are easily transplanted, and ought to be 
utilised in the ornamentation of some of the shady 
avenues formed in and around the Capital City itself. 


Canberra’s Mineral Resources. 


Next in order to the flora and fauna of Canberra, 
and its contiguous country, comes in natural sequence 
reference to its mineral deposits, These are not only 
widespread, but embrace almost everything in the 
nature of metalliferous rock and clays and stone of 
value for building and manufacturing purposes. Iron, 
more valuable and serviceable from one point of view 
than even gold, is to be traced through the very centre 
of the Federal Capital site itself, and is pronounced 
to be of very high quality. Elsewhere in the acquired 
territory there are traces of this serviceable metal to 
be found. Copper lodes also are widely distributed, 
especially in the ranges on the western side of the 
Murrumbidgee River. As for gold and stream-tin, 
alluvial deposits and auriferous reefs, never properly 
tested, signify their presence, both within and near to 
the city site itself, as well as throughout and con- 
tiguous to the entire acquired territory. Formerly, be- 
fore the passing of the Mining on Private Property 
Act, payable gold was unearthed on the south-eastern 
foothills of Mount Ainslie, close to Duntroon House; 
but Mr. George Campbell, the then owner of the estate, 
forbade the successful exploiters continuing the search, 
as their labours disfigured the landscape. Once upon 
a time I engaged some miners returning from the 
¥F 
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Kiandra goldfields to sink for water on my property 
in Queanbeyan. The character of the strata below the 
surface soil was at first a stiff clay, followed by drift 
sand, gravel, coarser as the operators went down, then 
water-worn stones, increasing in size, till at nine feet 
deep they came upon heavy waterworn boulders rest- 
ing on a dark-looking sand. From thence downwards 
their operations were through solid rock. On examin- 
ing the dark sand mentioned, and washing it by means 
of an ordinary tin dish, they found payable gold, and 
a heavy metallic substance, which was not familiar to 
the miners, but to me had the appearance of stream 
tin. A sample of it I sent to Sydney for analysis, 
which established my suspicions—it was stream tin of 
first quality. The miners wanted then and there to 
abandon their well-sinking and prosecute a search for 
the precious metals throughout my garden and orchard. 
Like Mr. George Campbell, I objected, and the work 
of well-sinking was continued. About the same period 
alluvial gold was being found all along the banks of 
the Queanbeyan River in paying quantities, but no 
auriferous reef has as yet been found hereabouts. On 
the authority of a great geologist, the goldfields worked 
so successfully at Kiandra are but a section of auri- 
ferous country, extending northwards as far as the 
Bywong Reefs, where at one time very rich gold reefs 
were worked; the same at Brindabella, with the addi- 
tion of good paying alluvial deposits. These being es- 
tablished facts, there can be little doubt that all the 
intervening country is more or less auriferous. Pass- 
ing from metalliferous deposits to those of stone and 
slate, for building purposes, the fine old church of St. 
John Baptist, at Canberra, in its piecemeal structure, 
tells of several kinds of useful and beautiful building 
stone close at hand, including freestone itself, from 
the Black Mountain, where there is a deposit of inex- 
haustible extent, of excellent quality. Again, quite 
within easy reach of Canberra, some few miles up the 
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Cotter River, there is an outcrop of fine roofing slate. 
It crosses the river.and appears to be that of a reef 
of considerable extent. In colour it varies from pale 
blue to dark grey. Its cleavage properties are such 
that with a pocket-knife large sheets have been pro- 
cured as thin as an ordinary school-slate. The surface 
slabs, lain where they are for ages perhaps, are of great 
length and breadth (some of them). So, what must 
be this invaluable and extensive slate quarry, or rather 
its material, when brought from undisturbed and unex- 
posed depths! In my opinion, the labour and expense 
of tile-making at the Westridge brickyards might all 
have been saved if the quarry here spoken of had been 
used from the outset of building operations at Can- 
berra. It is not known to me, at least, whether the 
Commonwealth authorities even know of its existence. 
And this is not, though perhaps the most promising, 
the only deposit of roofing-slate available for Canberra. 
The more common, though equally necessary, material 
for the builders’ use—such as sand and gravel—are in 
abundance on the banks and in the beds of Canberra’s 
river and creeks. Also worthy of mention is the exis- 
tence of pottery clays, not only for the eoarser vessels 
of domestic and other use, but of a quality fit for the 
production of the finest porcelain. 


(Finis. ) 
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Hotel Canberra, Canberra. 


THE JUNCTION OF THE WATERS, COTTER RIVER 


The Junction of the Waters. 
Cotter River. 


APPENDIX 


Lake George: Its Discovery and Phenomena, and its 


various interesting happenings.—Discovered from 
two points, viz., from its Northern Shores in 1812. 
and from its Eastern Shores in 1820.—Interesting 
newspaper controversy on the subject.—Private 
correspondence relating thereto.—The largest inland 
lake in Australia—At one time of vaster extent, 
or one of a series of lakes extending for upwards 
of 60 miles—Its only visible outlet 200 feet above 
its level. Alternately a vast sheet of water and 
rich pasturage.—The crater of an extinct volcano. 
—The evidences thereof.—Recently a Meteorologi- 
eal observing station. 
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LAKE GEORGE: 


ITS DISCOVERY, PHENOMENA 
HAPPENINGS 


As at one time a not unlikely area to be chosen as a 
fitting site for the Federal Capital of Australia, and 
moreover, being contiguous to the successful Canberra 
site, Lake George, the largest inland lake in Australia, 
claims notice in these annals. And there are many 
cogent reasons for its obtaining such notice. 

First, as regards its discovery. In the year 1919 I 
gave publicity to my version of that event. I have, 
at this late period, no copy of what I published, and 
so must content myself with the substance of it for 
my present purpose. It follows:— 

In the year 1855 I made the acquaintance of the late 
Rev. Robert Cartwright, the second chaplain commis- 
sioned by King George III. to officiate in the penal 
settlement of New South Wales. I was a frequent 
visitor at his parsonage in Collector—an anglicised 
corruption of the euphonious aboriginal nomenclature 
Kaligda. Mr. Cartwright’s commission bore date 
1810. That same year he arrived in the Colony, and 
after officiating for some years in the capacity of chap- 
lain to the Governor (Macquarie) took charge of a 
tract of country in the southern districts, extending 
from Collector and Gunning (aboriginal, Goonong) to 
the eastern banks of the Upper Murrumbidgee River, 
which would, of course, include the Federal Capital 
Territory. 

On one of my periodical visits to his parsonage Mr. 
Cartwright narrated to me his first acquaintance with 
Lake George. I think (he said) in was in or about 
the year 1812. He was then officiating as chaplain to 
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the Governor, and the vice-regal party were visiting 
at Wollogorang, on Breadalbane Plains—then the re- 
motest settlement in the southern districts. Desirous 
of exploring the country still further south, an excur- 
sion was made one day in that direction. The party’s 
first night’s camp was at a lagoon (since known as 
Rose’s Lagoon), three or four miles north of Collec- 
tor. While preparing breakfast next morning a 
couple of aborigines, who were sent from Wollogorang 
to accompany and be of service to the party, were 
told to go ahead and pick out a traversable route. 
When they returned to the camp it was with the tid- 
ings that they had come to the sea and could go no 
farther. The Governor and the entire party were 
puzzled at the statement, believing themselves to be 60 
miles or more from the ocean. Nevertheless, they 
packed up and went forward to see for themselves. In 
less than an hour they realised the truth of the black- 
fellows’ report. There at their feet, and stretching 
southwards as far as eye could see, was a vast sheet 
of water, whose billows were rolling in upon the foot- 
hills of the eminence whereon they stood, as the verit- 
able billows of the ocean—if it were not part of the 
Pacific itself. The eminence mentioned, and which 
afterwards was known as Windmill Hill (a windmill 
having been erected thereon when settlement began at 
Collector), rises immediately north of the township. In 
narrating the story, said the venerable clergyman, ‘‘Be- 
lieve me, my little church and this parsonage where we 
are now, had they been in existence then, would have 
been fathoms under water.’’ 


The accuracy of this version of Lake George has 
been challenged, and the averment made that the first 
and only discovery was in 1820, by Joseph Wilde, one 
of a party led by Dr. Charles Throsby, of Bong Bong. 


In answer to that averment I quote here a letter of 
mine published in the Sydney Morning Herald of 
March 25, 1919 :— 
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‘*Sir,—The voluminous correspondence which has ap- 
peared in your columns and elsewhere challenging the 
accuracy of my report of the discovery of Lake George 
calls for reply. Whatever inaccuracies (if any) may 
exist in my letter are not mine, it must be remembered. 
I have merely given the late Rev. Robert Cartwright’s 
narrative of the matter, as related by him to me; and, 
although the date of the discovery has been claimed 
by the various writers to have been much more recent 
than 1812, there is strong presumptive evidence in 
favour of the approximate accuracy of my version, as 
I will now proceed to show. 


‘*In the first place, permit me to deal with Mr. Cam- 
bage’s assertion that the discoverer was Joseph Wilde, 
one of a party led by Mr. Charles Throsby, and the 
date, August 19, 1820. Without questioning other fea- 
tures of this statement than that the lake had never 
before been seen by Europeans, there is nothing in it 
to show there was not an earlier discoverer and the 
discovery made from quite another position, or that 
Governor Macquarie had not previously seen this won- 
derful expanse of inland waters. Mr. Cartwright’s 
version of the earlier discovery makes no mention of 
Messrs. Bigge, Oxley, and Throsby being of the party 
that set out from Wollogorang; and the impression I 
received at the time of the narration was that {ft was 
merely members of the Governor’s household, with: Mr. 
Cartwright as its chaplain. The record of His Excel- 
lency’s subsequent visit, accompanied by a professional 
and official staff, in no way disproves an earlier and 
private visit to the shores of Lake George. Wilde’s 
discovery was from an elevated point west of Tarago, 
which lies east of the lake; the discovery mentioned by 
Mr. Cartwright was from a point many miles distant, 
viz., the shores of the lake north of Collector. 


“‘Secondly, it is to be regretted that in the discoveries 
in 1820 and later no mention is made of the shore 
limits of the lake. In this respect Mr. Cartwright’s 
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account is very definite—at least, as regards its 
northern shores, which were the foothills of an eminence 
forming the northern boundary of the present village 
of Collector. I have in my possession a map, being an 
appendix to. a ‘Journal of an Excursion to the South- 
ward of Lake George in New South Wales, by Cap- 
tain Mark John Currie, R.N.,’ written in 1823, which 
places the water area of the lake some miles south of 
Collector, and on a parallel with Lake Bathurst to the 
east. Captain Currie makes mention of Joseph Wilde 
in his journal thus: ‘Taking with us Joseph Wilde (a 
constable of the district of Argyle, well known as a 
bushman on similar excursions, to the one we were 
about to take) for the purpose of showing us the way 
to Lake George; and he was also known and well re- 
spected by the natives.’ 


‘Again, it has been stated that Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Terence Aubrey Murray in 1827 settled some miles 
south of Collector. Now, it is contrary to the history 
of more recent subsidences of its waters to suppose 
that in so short a period as seven years the lake should 
have receded some five or six miles from the eminence 
mentioned by Mr. Cartwright. And, further, in that 
short period trees of the eucalyptus family could not 
have attained the maturity that, from my own observa- 
tion in the early fifties of their then age and process 
of decay, they had reached in 1827. Would they not 
rather have taken all of the fifteen years which had 
elapsed since 1812 to have grown to such maturity? It 
must be borne in mind, too, that Collector, as a village, 
had been established long prior to Sir T. A. Murray’s 
settlement at Winderradeen. I have no record of the 
date of the construction of the parsonage and parish 
church at Collector, but at the time of my first visit 
they and other structures in the village bore evidence 
of age and dilapidation which would place their con- 
struction at a period approaching or anterior to 1820. 


‘“In further corroboration of my former letter a cor- 
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respondent in a local paper (one of the pioneer set- 
tlers here), a gentleman well known for the accuracy 
of his historical reminiscences, writes: ‘Mr. Gale is cor- 
rect as to the year—his letter corresponds with infor- 
mation imparted to me by several old hands who saw 
Lake George and Collector district in their virgin 
state. I have heard the name of the first white man 
who visited that district, and it was not Wilde. I can- 
not now recall the name, but the year was 1811 or 
1812. . . . It is a matter for regret that notes were 
not kept by the pioneers, many of whom could not 
write, and consequently those who kept records were 
few. The names of many of the men who first set eyes 
on some of the most noted localities in Australia have 
never appeared in history. I heard the name of the 
man who first saw Duntroon, and it is not recorded, 
nor is his journey from Sydney. His guide was a 
blackfellow with an unpronounceable name, and the 
date was eight or ten years earlier than that given by 
Mr. Cambage. I am certain that this information is 
authentic, as it was given to me over sixty years ago 
by men conversant with all the particulars.’ 


‘‘In conclusion, with regard to the assertion that the 
Chisholms did not occupy Wollogorang till 1820, may 
it not have been an earlier occupant who entertained 
the Governor and his party at the time mentioned by 
_ Mr. Cartwright? Mr. Cambage mentions that Mr. Cart- 
wright arrived in New South Wales in February, 1810, 
and concedes that ‘It is possible he may have accom- 
panied Governor Macquarie on the occasion referred 
to.” I pass over the inuendo, merely remarking that 
the reverend chaplain distinctly informed me that on 
the excursion he related he was only ‘new chum,’ 
thus adding another argument to the veracity of my 
narration. 


‘‘T am, etc., 
‘“‘The Retreat, Queanbeyan, “JOHN GALE. 
‘March, 29,”’ 
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Referring to the last paragraph of this letter, and the 
assumption that the Chisholms were not the first owners 
and occupiers of Wollogorang, I subsequently received 
the following communication from a lady, personally 
quite unknown to me, which confirms my contention. 
She writes: 


‘‘Yarran, Edgecliffe Road, 
‘Woollahra, Sydney, 


“8th June, 1919. 


‘‘Dear Mr. Gale,—My mother and myself have been 
most interested in the correspondence which has re- 
sulted from the debate in the Herald as to the dis- 
covery of Lake George, and particularly so in that 
part of it which relates to the ownership of Wollo- 
gorang previous to the Chisholms. So far as that is 
concerned, I can speak with authority. Captain Eden- 
borough (not Edinburgh) owned that station before the 
Chisholms did, and he was my mother’s uncle—her 
father’s brother. The Mr. Chisholm of that day coveted 
Wollogorang so much that he was teasing my great- 
uncle to sell out to him. Captain Edenborough refused 
many times. But Mrs. Edenborough pined for the 
Old Country, and at last he yielded to her wishes, the 
sale being effected one morning when Mr. Chisholm 
had ridden over for breakfast. Captain Edenborough 
and his wife shortly afterwards sailed for England. It 
is very probable that Governor Macquarie was enter- 
tained at Wollogorang during my great-uncle’s owner- 
ship, as they were personal friends, and Bishop 
Broughton was also one of his great friends. All this 
is family history. I have known it ever since I can 
remember. I wish now that I had paid more atten- 
tion to that same family history, so that I could assist 
you with dates, etc.; but I was too young in the days 
when I was told of it to be keen on dates. However, I 
ean vouch for Captain Edenborough owning Wollo- 
gorang previously to Mr. Chisholm. We had the re- 
cord of the sale at one time, but unfortunately it is 
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not to be found. It is a thousand pities that old re- 
cords have been allowed to disappear the way they 
have, and I am afraid we have been as careless as any. 
The Faithfulls and the Chisholms lived round about 
Goulburn in the days when my great-uncle lived there, 
and some of their descendants live there to this day, 
I believe. Perhaps, stored away in some old family 
history, there might be a record or so which would 
help you. I am sure they would be courteous enough 
to assist you; it is really a national matter. I wish 
I could inform you more fully, but if even the little I 
can tell you is of any help at all, I am only too glad 
to be able to do it. I would have written before, but 
I have been ill for some time and have only just re- 
covered. My mother and myself both wish you every 
success in your endeavour to establish for certain the 
date of the finding of Lake George. We will follow 
with great interest all that we hear about it. 
‘*Yours sincerely, 


‘““GERTRUDE I. SIMMS.”’ 


As characteristic of the broadmindedness of the 
Rev. R. Cartwright, who was a contemporary of John 
Wesley (so he more than once told me), and used to 
travel miles to attend his early morning preachings, the 
following extracts from a letter to me, bearing date 
May 5, 1919, written by his grandson, Mr. R. B. Cart- 
wright, from Rose Street, Bowral, bears ample evi- 
dence: ‘‘I am pleased to make your acquaintance as an 
old friend of my grandfather, and also a near rela- 
tion of my old and much-esteemed friend, the late John 
Wheatley, who, I think, told me more about my old 
grandfather, and his sayings and doings, than any other 
person—he was so intimate with him. He told me of 
meeting him in his carriage, and he had a Wesleyan 
local preacher with him. Referring to this, he told Mr. 
Wheatley to bring out forty of the like and turn them 
out among the people. . . . One of his drawbacks, he 
said, was his being a magistrate and having to adminis- 
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ter the law. ... I have always been under the impres- 
sion that my grandfather arrived here in 1809. I know 
he was very intimate with the Throsbys, of Bong 
Bong, and the Badgerys, of Sutton Forest. The small 
church built at Bong Bong by them was built at my 
grandfather’s suggestion.”’ 


Extract from Mr. Thos. Fowlie, of Parramatta: ‘‘The 
Rev. R. Cartwright must have been very old when 
interviewed by Mr. Gale. He arrived in the country 
by the ship ‘Ann,’ with his wife and six children, on 
3rd February, 1810. He was appointed chaplain at 
Windsor on September 15, 1810, with a salary of £140 
a year. He would also have free rations from the Com- 
missary Store, and assigned labour as well as pay. He 
was also made a magistrate, and took his seat regularly 
on the bench, and adjudged the number of strokes to 
be meted out to the various offenders. It was soon after 
he went to Windsor that he was given a grant of 600 
acres of rich land on the riverbank, and a few years 
later he received an additional 500 acres. He left 
Windsor in December, 1819, and was appointed to St. 
Luke’s, Liverpool, in 1820. In 1850 two of his sons 
were settled on properties at Windellama and Bun- 
gonia, near Goulburn. The Rev. Cartwright died in 
Goulburn on 14th December, 1856, aged 86 years, and 
is buried beside his wife and daughter, and others of 
his family, in Liverpool cemetery. I took the inscrip- 
tion off his gravestone a few months ago. His mind 
must have been wandering when he related his story 
of Lake George to Mr. Gale in the fifties. Goulburn did 
not receive its name till 3-12-1824, after Governor 
Brisbane’s Colonial Secretary. 


R. H. Cambage, Under Secretary, Department of 
Mines, and a prominent member of the Australian His- 
torical Society, in a letter to me under date 8th May, 
1919, writes: ‘‘The question of early exploration of 
Australia should be of the greatest interest to us. 
What with such records as are available and the testi- 
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mony of old residents, we ought to be able to arrive 
at the truth in regard to much of our early explora- 
tions. .. . I am very pleased to have the autograph of 
one whom I have known for many years as an ardent 
historian and worker in matters of public interest.’’ 


I may appropriately add here an extract from a 
letter written by myself to Mr. R. H. Cambage, 
F.R.A.H.S., Under Secretary for Mines, my principal 
antagonist in the controversy then raging: ‘‘Some of 
the correspondents who have contributed to the interést- 
ing discussion have gone so far as to suggest that the 
Rev. R. Cartwright must have been in his second child- 
hood when he told me of the view of the lake he and 
Governor Macquarie had in 1812. In reply to that, I 
can and do assert most confidently that up to the period 
of his death, which occurred some few years later, Mr. 
Cartwright’s mental powers were as vigorous as those 
of men in the prime of life. This is borne out in the 
recent contribution of his nephew, Rev. J. A. Waddell, 
to the discussion. No, the story, as minutely detailed 
to me, was the statement of a man eminently possess- 
ing mens sana in corpore sano. Nor can he for a 
moment be suspected of a pure invention—his high 
character removing him far from such an insinuation.’’ 


I have spoken of the phenomena of Lake George. 
Let me explain. Since I have known it, thrice has it 
been an extensive pastoral plain, abounding in luscious 
herbage; as many times an inland sea. Certainly 
never so vast as when its waters laved Windmill Hill, 
covering fathoms deep the site whereon the village of 
Collector now stands. At that time the lake was an 
inland sea of respectable measurements; or, perhaps, 
one of a series of inland lakes stretching from Mum- 
mell, west of Goulburn, away south as far as Foxlow 
—a distance of sixty miles or more. At one time, 
aeons ago, its visible outlet. according to that eminent 
geologist, Rey, W. B. Clarke, was Geary’s Gap, some 
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100 feet or more above its present level, whence its 
superfluous waters flowed into the Yass River, one of 
the feeders of Australia’s river systems. An examina- 
tion of the stretch of country named shows in its 
greater or lesser elevations shingle and water-worn 
stone, such as are always to be found on the margins 
of extensive waters. As for Lake George itself, there 
can be no question of its having in bygone ages been 
an active volcano. Its present bed is an_ extinct 
crater. And what a crater! Fifteen miles in length 
by eight or nine miles in breadth. Pumice-stone and 
scoriae are frequently found on its shores; and in a 
little bay on its eastern shore there is an upheaval of 
pure white oval stones, resembling the sweets known 
as sugar-plums—so much so, that if one of them is of- 
fered as a sweet to a stranger, he only discovers the 
cheat when he places it in his mouth. There are dray- 
loads of this ‘‘blow’’ visible, and to what depth the 
layers descend no one has attempted to discover. Even 
to this day earth tremors of a local character occasion- 
ally occur in the neighbourhood of Lake George. 


Mention has been made of the lake being alternately 
an extensive rich pasturage and again a_ veritable 
inland sea. When Sir John Robertson’s famous law 
of 1861, providing for the free selection of areas of 
land not less than forty aeres nor more than 640 acres 
in extent before survey, Lake George was such a pas- 
turage. On account of the superior quality of its soil, 
‘free selectors,’’ as they were then called, took up a 
considerable portion of the bed of the lake and its 
well-grassed sloping shores at its northern end, and 
made there comfortable homes for themselves and their 
families. For a few years they did well, but even- 
tually, as by degrees the bed of the lake began again 
to fill, it was plainly to be seen that their holdings 
were being threatened with inundation. Nor were 
their fears groundless. First along the rising waters 
encroached within the lower portions of their fenced- 
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in selections; then, continuing to rise, encroached still 
more and more, till their very dwellings had to be 
abandoned, and the inmates driven to find shelter 
where they could. The calamity overtook them all 
alike, and when the rising waters had reached their 
highest level all that remained visible were the ridge- 
cappings of the abandoned homes. As a matter of 
justice, the Government of the day cancelled the sub- 
merged ‘‘free selections,’’ and allowed the conditional 
owners to select elsewhere. 


The rapid subsidences of the water of Lake George 
have to be accounted for, as has also its filling again 
in comparatively short epochs. The following theory 
is a common-sense one. There is on its eastern coast, 
and towards the northern extremity of its present 
basin, a bay known as Kenny’s Point. Here in the 
driest of times there is always a morass wherein cattle 
love to wallow and browse on the rank herbage it pro- 
duces. Some convulsion of nature apparently opens 
a fissure there which has provided outlet for the here- 
tofore permanent water. Where that escaping water 
goes will be shown later on. The result, however, is 
the conversion of an inland sea into a fat. grazing 
land. Now as to the theory of refilling. It has al- 
ready been said that the morass at Kenny’s Point was 
always a favourable resort of the cattle depasturing 
on the bed of the lake. Now, the constant trampling 
of the ooze in which the herbage grows in the locality 
named would naturally choke and render impervious to 
water the volcanic crevice, and thus prevent further 
escape. The consequence would be the filling up again 
of the bed of the lake. This is one theory, at least, 
to account for the alternating from a plateau of rich 
herbage to an extensive sea, till another earth tremor 
reopens the fissure. 

As to what becomes of the escaping water, even that 
has been traced. The trend of the present-day Aus- 
tralian rivers is, broadly speaking, from a southerly ' 
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to a north-westerly course. The old-time rivers of the 
continent ran from due west to due east, and are still 
so running. This is proved by the movement of water 
found in deep wells, which is always in the direction 
named. Now, the escaping waters of the lake would 
without doubt find their way into one of these sub- 
terranean rivers; and, in fact, do so. There is in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Fairy a series of limestone 
caves down beneath the floors of which running water, 
more distinctly than at other times, is heard pur- 
suing an eastward course. In a direct line these caves 
cannot be more than seven or eight miles from the 
point of the lake whence its aqueous contents finally 
disappear. Nor can there be the least doubt that the 
water heard flowing beneath the floors of the Mount 
Fairy Caves is that escaping from Lake George. 


Never, since the time named by the Rev. Robert 
Cartwright, has the extent of the impounded water of 
Lake George been greater than twenty miles south to 
north, and seven or eight west to east. Its deepest 
parts are not more than two or three fathoms. It is a 
peculiarity of this vast sheet of water that it has no 
visible outlet, save the volcanic fissures already spoken 
of. Its feeders, however, are no less than five in num- 
ber—two on its southern boundary, two emptying them- 
selves from its eastern shores, and one (the Collector 
Creek) bringing its contribution from a_ northerly 
direction. 


At one time a steam yacht, employed in meteorolo- 
gical research, and several small sailing vessels, graced 
its waters; and, shallow as they are, some dangers were 
occasionally experienced by those who sailed them. 
Once a party, bent on a fishing excursion, and occupy- 
ing two sailing boats, just as they had left the steam 
yacht, where they had breakfasted, were overtaken by 
a squall coming down off the western ranges, and such 
was the violence of the wind that they had nothing for 
it but to let their little crafts drift on and on to- 
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wards the eastern shores—a distance of five or six 
miles. As they progressed so the waves increased, 
washing in bucketsful over the boats’ sides, and would 
have swamped them but for the constant bailing that 
had to be resorted to. One of the boats was driven to- 
wards Deep Creek, in a southerly direction; the other 
due east, with such force that striking a low sandy 
beach, it ploughed through the sand several yards be- 
fore its course was arrested. The hurricane continued 
throughout the day, and beth boats’ crews had per- 
force to remain whither they had drifted till next 
morning, when they managed to get back to the 
western shores, whence they had set out. I myself was 
one of the party driven high and dry up on to the 
sandy beach on the eastern shores, a son of mine being 
in the other boat. Of course, throughout the night we 
(as doubtless they in the other boat were concerning 
our fate), were naturally solicitous for the welfare of 
the occupants of our companion boat. So, before shap- 
ing for our return to the western side of the lake, 
whence on the previous day we had set out on our 
fishing trip, we sailed southerly along the eastern shore, 
in the hope of picking her up. We had not proceeded 
more than a couple of miles when an object arrested 
our attention, stranded above high-water mark. It had 
the appearance of an upturned boat. The discovery 
filled us with alarm. If that were our companion boat, 
what fate had befallen its occupants? With our hearts 
in our mouths, as the saying is, we drew nearer and 
nearer to the object, on which all eyes were, with 
feverish anxiety, riveted. And this unenviable state 
of mind continued for some time, for we had several 
miles to sail. But oh, the joy, the relief, when we 
drew near enough to make out certainly what that 
really was which had so harrowed our souls. What 
was it? The bloated carcase of a white bullock, which 
had been probably drowned and driven inshore, as we 
had been, by the hurricane of the previous night. 
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Surely, we congratulated ourselves, and were grateful 
to that Providence which takes care of those who go 
down to the sea in ships. We were reminded of one 
of Dibdin’s sea-songs: 


‘‘There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 
To keep watch o’er the life of poor Jack.”’ 


Seeing nothing of our companion boat, we put about 
and made for the western shore; but before we had 
reached our desired haven, great was our delight when 
we discerned a sail coming from the direction of Deep 
Creek. It turned out to be that of our missing 
friends, who had been driven, as we ourselves had been, 
nolens volens, into a shelter, from which there was no 
way out till the wind abated. But ‘‘all’s well that 
ends well.’’ 


Many years ago (probably thirty years or there- 
abouts), when the sheet of water was more than twenty 
miles in length and about eight miles in width, Lake 
George was made the trysting-place for one of those 
acquatie contests for which all Australia has long been 
famous. The leading residents of Bungendore (includ- 
ing Messrs. N. Powell, W. F. Rutledge, J. J. McJan- 
nett, J. Sparrow, D. Leahy and others) were the pro- 
moters of the sport, and three of Australia’s champion 
scullers entered for the contest. The prize was £50. 
The contestants were Bubear (from England), Steven- 
son (N.Z.), and Miller (Sydney). Each brought his 
own boat, but only the two first-named competed, some- 
thing having gone wrong with Miller’s boat, so that he 
could not enter the competition. The course was a 
length of three miles, and Stevenson won. To fill in 
the day a number of other races were arranged for, 
some of them being owners of local boats. Of course, 
the greatest interest was taken in the champion race, 
and the attendance of spectators was immense, 90 per 
cent. of whom had never previously seen a racing boat. 

One of the phenomena of Lake George is its tidal 
feature, for the lake has its tides—not twice, as else- 
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where universal, but one only, in twenty-hour hours, 
the rise being, however, only about a foot or fifteen 
inches. The morning tide, at its highest, is on the 
lake’s eastern shores; that of the evening on the western 
shores. This phenomenon is accounted for by some as 
owing to the winds—the westerly winds prevailing 
mostly throughout the day, and those from the east 
from evening till morning. But, as upsetting this 
theory, it is argued that while the tides are invariably 
as stated, the winds are not always so. so that the cause 
of the lake’s tides must be otherwise accounted for. 


Admitting the truth of Wilde’s discovery, as in 1820, 
it simply amounts to this: that there were two dis- 
eoveries of the lake—from its northern shores, in 1812, 
by Governor Macquarie; and later on, from its eastern 
shores, by Dr. Throsby’s party, led by Wilde. That 
the Governor makes no mention of the trip I have re- 
ferred to is no proof that there was no such discovery. 
It is, however, regrettable that nothing what- 
ever has been found in Macquarie’s private papers re- 
ferring to the incident. It has been alleged that Mr. 
Cartwright must have been in his dotage, and imagined 
all this when he told me the story. But, not only I 
myself, others who knew him as or more intimately 
than I, can vouch that to the day of his death the 
venerable chaplain retained all his faculties in their 
fullest vigour. 


Not only is the lake itself one of the beauty spots 
within easy access of Canberra, but that beauty is 
greatly enhanced by the fine park-like scenery on its 
eastern and southern confines. Another of its attrac- 
tions is the abundance and variety of its waterfowl. 
From the stately black swan to the little diver, includ- 
ing duck and teal in immense flocks, there is always 
splendid sport for the man with a gun. Quail and 
snipe are also to be met with along its shores. 
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Here, then, we have, amongst the many other pic- 
turesque features of, and contiguous to, the Federal 
Capital Territory, one of Australia’s interior land and 
water-scapes the tourist would revel in, whether he 
came from afar or from nearer, to feast his eyes on 
its kaleidoscopic beauties. Together with the almost 
equally accessible Burrenjuck, whose impounded waters 
extend for many a mile from the gigantic walls that 
restrain them to Canberra, with water frontages and 
waterways (if not so close at hand), and with scenic 
foreshore charms equalling those of Sydney’s ‘‘beauti- 
ful harbour.’’ 


As a fitting conclusion to my own story of Lake 
George, and its discovery (or rather discoveries), may 
be appropriately added the subjoined article, by ‘‘Sea- 
gull,’’ published in Sydney Mail of November 25, 1925, 
as furnishing a present-day account of this wonderful 
sheet of water, which appears at an elevation of 2,000 
feet or more above sea level. Says the Mail:— 


The Mysterious Lake George. 


After being dry for over twenty years, Lake George 
is now a splendid sheet of water, fourteen miles long 
by seven broad. It has become a popular holiday re- 
sort and week-end rest with residents of Goulburn and 
other towns within easy distance. Its nearest village 
is Bungendore. 

Away back in 1818 the blacks told Dr. Throsby’s 
exploring party that there was a great body of water 
not far off. This was what has since become known as 
Lake George. Two years later, when seen by Gover- 
nor Macquarie, Lake George was ‘‘a splendid sheet of 
water, reaching nearly to the village of Collector.”’ 
During the following years the lake fluctuated consider- 
ably, gradually diminishing until, in 1838, it had dried 
up completely. 

Mr. John King stated in a letter to the late Mr. H. 
C. Russell, Government Astronomer (who took much 
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interest in what he referred to as ‘‘the sort of mys- 
tery that seemed to hang about Lake George’’): ‘‘I 
first visited the lake in ’34, with my father, Admiral 
P. P. King. . . . The south-west side was then dry 
enough to admit of vehicles passing from Collector to 
Geary’s Gap, also to Bungendore. Both north and 
south ends were also dry, and formed good pasture land 
for cattle. The water gradually receded from ’34 to 
39, when the whole surface of the lake bed was dry 
and firm.’’ He then referred to an old rumour that 
the lake bed had been at some previous time covered 
with trees. He thought that the explanation would 
probably be that logs and other loose timber had been 
washed on to, the surface, and added: ‘‘I never saw 
a stump or root on what might be called the bed of 
the lake. ... The lofty dead trees standing on the edges 
of the water and on a few projecting points favoured 
the idea that the lake had been low long enough to allow 
the trees to grow on the banks; but the entire absence 
of tree, stump, or root in the bed of the lake, conveyed 
the idea that it was never dry long enough to admit 
the growth of timber. 


Other writers refer to the bed of the lake being used 
as a grazing plain by numerous stock-owners who had 
herds of cattle there. 


In 1874 the lake was full—a large sheet of water 
about 18 miles long by seven miles wide, with a depth 
of 24ft over the greater part of the bed. At this time 
report said the lake was 20 miles long, but Mr. Rus- 
sell drew attention to this slight exaggeration, and 
stated: ‘‘It certainly never was 20 miles long since 
white men have known it, and probably not for thou- 
sands of years, although at some distant period it must 
have been more than 20 miles long, with a depth of at 
least double of our greatest record. The proof of this 
is to be found in the gravel thrown up by it, the extent 
of flat land at both ends, and the unmistakable relics 
of great floods.”’ 


‘ 
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To-day those who are interested in Mr. Russell’s 19- 
year cycle theory would not be surprised if a repetition 
of the floods of 1890 occurred, for, although the floods 
of this year were a little too early to coincide with the 
19-year cycle, yet they may be the beginning of two 
or three years of wet seasons, when the lake may reach 
a higher level than has yet been known. 


The reference to Mr. Russell induces one to make a 
slight digression from the subject of the lake, for the 
Government Astronomer at Adelaide (Mr. G. F. Dod- 
well), in a recent interesting letter to the press, reminds 
us that Mr. Russell concluded that as only a small frac- 
tion of the total rainfall in New South Wales could be 
accounted for by evaporation and by the rivers carry- 
ing the waters off to the sea, the vast bulk must be 
stored beneath the surface of the earth. With the 
assistance of the Government Geologist he tested the 
theory by boring for artesian water. These bores 
were immediately successful. The existence of the 
Great Artesian Basin of Australia was for the first 
time proved and brought to light, and the water thus 
obtained in our pastoral areas since that time has 
brought millions of pounds of wealth to Australia. 


For many years after 1874 the waters of the lake 
were teeming with fine codfish. The Hon. P. G. King 
wrote: ‘‘Sir Terence Aubrey Murray at one time, when 
the Murrumbidgee was a chain of waterholes, drained 
one of the holes at Yarralumla, caught the fish, and 
carried them (Murray cod) in a water-cart to his creek 
at. Winderradeen, Lake George, where they multiplied 
rapidly, and became too fat to eat.”’ 


There were also many kinds of wildfowl, especiall: 
a great variety of wild duck—black and mountain duck. 
the silver, painted, and brown teal, the grey, black, 
red, and wood duck, widgeon, blue-wing, blue-bill. 
white-eye, whistler, and the musk duck. Thev were 
easily got, for the sportsmen could wade through shal- 
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low water to various islands and channels where a good 
bag could be obtained. 

Some years later the water again began to slowly 
recede, and in 1878 was only 20 feet deep. About this 
time the bigger fish began to die off, and in 1899, when 
the lake was down to 2ft 9in, the smaller fish were 
lying stranded in large numbers in the places from 
which the water had receded. 


By May of the same year it was 1ft 4in deep, while 
in March, 1900, it was a mere 10 inches (with a length 
of five miles by three miles, which shows that the bed 
of the lake had a singularly level surface). The 10 
inches soon decreased to eight, and in 1902 the lake 
was again dry, after being a navigable sheet of water 
for about 25 years, from 1870 to 1895 (that is, for 
boats of a 3ft draught), the depth varying from 24ft 
to 7ft. 

After it had been dry for a couple of years or s0, 
and the water-weeds, and, later on, the grass, were 
beginning to appear on the lake bed, applications were 
made for leases, and before long sheep from Winder- 
radeen, Willaroo, Currandooley, and other properties 
round the shore were grazing on what Sir Thomas Mit- 
chell had referred to in ’38 as ‘‘the grassy meadow.”’ 
The soil proved very fertile, and in places where some 
garden plots were fenced off very fine tomatoes and 
other vegetables were grown. 

The estates just mentioned bring to mind some well- 
known names—Sir Terence Murray, Messrs. John King, 
Beit, Volney and Cowley Cooper, Patrick Osborne, 
Nathaniel Powell, and others equally familiar. Several 
were owners of fine properties with good lake frontages. 
In a couple of instances—those of Messrs. Osborne and 
Ranger—the houses were built too near the water, and 
had to be removed later to higher ground. 

In an old diary an entry dated 1870 reads: ‘‘We 
have had the highest flood for twenty years. It rose 
2ft into Mr. Osborne’s house (old Currandooley).’’ 
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At intervals during the last few years there has 
been a little water in the lake—at one time sufficient to 
float a skiff. It gradually diminished, however; but 
after the heavy floods in the early part of this year it 
rose with great rapidity, in one instance, at the Curra- 
wong end, necessitating the cutting of the wire fence 
to allow the sheep to escape from the advancing water. 
(This little incident shows the wisdom of those who were 
responsible for turning down the proposal that the 
dry bed of the lake should be used as a soldier settle- 
ment. ) 


The lake at present is about 14 miles long by ?? miles 
wide, and report says that fish have now been put in 
at the south end. If this is the case the amateur fisher- 
men will be hoping that freshwater perch and silver 
bream have been included, for, while many say that a 
Murray eod is the best of all the Australian freshwater 
fish (especially if it be cooked in its own fat), yet many 
others think that there is not much to choose between 
the cod and the freshwater bream and perch. 


Although the water has so recently risen to its pre- 
sent level, various kinds of wildfow] are plentiful; 
swans and ducks with their young ones, coots and- sea- 
gulls, and several kinds of waterhen. 


The lake can be reached by ear or train from Goul- 
burn, through Tarago, to Bungendore. The road is 
good, and the distance is 42 miles. From Bungendore 
to the water is four miles. Or if a car left Goulburn 
for the Currawong, or the north end of the lake, it 
would turn off the Tarago road (nine miles) at the 
old Pelican Inn on to the Currawong road. It is 15 
miles to Currawong village along a good road. One 
mile belond the village there is a turn-off to the right 
on to the Collector road. Half a mile further on there 
is another turn-off to the left. This road leads down 
to the lake edge—three and a half miles. 


(The End.) 
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Palmer, G. T. (Canberra) 83 
Palmer, G. T. (Emu Bank) 10 
Palmer, P.C. (Canberra) 9 
Parkwood (NSW): 

Methodist Church 49 
Parkwood Property (ACT) 40, 49, 135 
Parliament House (Canberra): 

Illustration 125 
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Opened xii 
Parry, (Sgt) (Policeman) (Jugiong) 102 
Pastimes: 
Canberra (ACT) 63 
Pastoral Agricultural Assoc.: 
Queanbeyan (NSW) 64 
Pelican Inn (Lake George) 162 
Pialigo Property (Canberra) 97 
Pialligo (Aboriginal name for Duntroon 
ACT) 10 t 


Plummer, Levi (Weetangara ACT) 120 
Police: 
Queanbeyan (NSW) 71 
Population Statistics (1855): 
Canberra (ACT) 9 
Queanbeyan (NSW) 9 
Port Phillip (Vic): 
Cattle Sales/ early 7 
Postal service: 
Canberra (ACT) 42 
NSW to Victoria/ first 42 
Powell, N. (Bungendore) 156 
Powell, Nathaniel (Lake George) 161 
Queanbeyan (NSW): 
Court records destroyed 12 
Description/ early 7 
Fish 9 
Site of 17 
Queanbeyan Age sabe ad xiii 
Queen Nellie, Aoeigine) 
(Canberra) 13, 123 
Ranger, (Mr) (Lake ee 161 
Red Rocks (ACT) 59 
Reid, (Family) (Canberra) 63 
Retreat Property (Queanbeyan) x 
Richardson, (Dr) (Queanbeyan) 46 
Riley, (Mr) (Cowpastures NSW) 22 
Ritchie, William (Rev) (Yass) 37 
Robertson, John (Sir): 
Free Selection (1861) 152 
Robinson, (Dr) (Canberra) 49, 136 
Robinson, (Dr) (Teacher) 
(Duntroon) ix 

Robinson, Tom (Canberra) 72 

Roohan, Billy (Mail Contractor) 
(Canberra) 42 

Roses Lagoon (Collector) 144 

Royal Military College (Duntroon 

ix, 136 

Rusden, (Mrs) (Matron) 
(Queanbeyan) 6 

Rusden, William (Stockman) (Molonglo 
Plains) 6 

Russell, H. C. (Astronomer) 
(NSW) 158 


Rutledge, (Bros) (Port Phillip Vic) 6 
Rutledge, W. F. (Bungendore) 156 
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Rutledge, William (Molonglo Plains) 6 
Ryan, (Family) (Canberra) 89 
Ryan, (Mr) (Gininderra ACT) 111 
Ryrie, Granville: 

Foreword to Canberra History xi 
Ryrie, Granville de Laune (Maj-Gen 


ir) xi 
Scanlon, (Capt) (Queenstown 
Ireland) 93 
School/ public (Illus.): 
Canberra (ACT) 125 
Schumack, (Mr) (Canberra) 63 
Selkirk, (Mr) (NSW) viii 
Selkirk, Henry (Historian) (Sydney) 13 
Settlers: 
Canberra (ACT) 83 
Settlers/ first: 
Canberra (ACT) 14 
Shanahan, (Family) (Feud with 
Mclvors) 95 
Shanahan, James (Canberra) 95 
Sheep/ first: 
Canberra (ACT) 12 


Ships: 
Ann (1810) 150 
Dunbar (Victim) 9 
Lady Nelson (Jervis Bay) 22 
Shoalhaven River (NSW) 
(Expedition) 22 
Shumack, (Bros) (Canberra) 113 
Shumack, (Family) (Canberra) 9 
Shumack, (Mr) (Weetangara ACT) 100 
Shumack, Joe (Gininderra) 99 
Shumack, Joseph (Gininderra) 99 
Shumack, Peter (Jnr) (Canberra) 115 
Shumack, Peter (Snr) (Canberra) 97 
Shumack, R. (Farmer) 
(Gininderra) 107 
Shumack, R. (Gininderra) 99 
Shumack, S. (NSW) 13 
Shumack, Samuel (Singleton) 81 
Simms, Gertrude I. (Woollahra) 149 
Singleton, (Mr) (Inspector) 
(Goulburn) 53 
Skinner, (Mrs) (Queanbeyan) 97 
Smith, Bob (Canberra) 107 
Smith, Edward (Rev) (Queanbeyan) 37 
Smith, Edward (Weetangara ACT) 89 
Smith, G. (Queanbeyan) 101 
Smith, P. G. (Rev) (Acton ACT) 9 
South Fish River (description of) 8 
Southern (NSW 
Description of (1820) 23 
Description of (1834) 25 
Exploration of (1820) 23 
Southwell, (Family) (Canberra) 63 
Southwell, Mark (Gininderra) 99 
Southwell, Sam (Capt) (Canberra) 131 


INDEX 169 
Southwell, Thomas (Farmer) Wars: 
(Parkwood) 49, 52,54, 55 Crimean 4 
Southwell, Thomas (Gininderra) 4 Weather conditions: 


Southwell, Thomas (Parkwood 
ACT) 10,119 
Sparrow, J. (Bungendore) 156 
Springbank Property (Canberra) 9 
St John the Baptist Church (Canberra): 
Building materials 138 
History ix 
Illustration 77 
St Lukes Church (Liverpool) 150 
Stephen, Alfred (Sir) (Judge) 
(Goulburn) 52 
Stevenson, (Mr) (New Zealand) 156 
Sturtville Property (Eastlake ACT) xiii 
Sullivan, (Mr) (Queenstown 
Ireland) 93 
Sullivan, William (Canberra) 9 
Taylor, Jimmy (Aborigine) 
(Gininderra) 99, 101 
Taylor, Johnnie (Aborigine) 
(Gininderra) 99 
Taylor, Johnny (Aborigine) 
(Canberra) 124 
Tennant, (Mr) (Bushranger) 
(Canberra) 66 
Tennant, (Mr) (Bushranger) (Lachlan 
iver) 71 
Therry, (Father) (Rev) 
(Queanbeyan) 37 
Thornton, Charles (Shepperd) 
(Canberra) 113 
Throsby, (Family) (Bong Bong) 150 
Throsby, Charles (Dr): 
Bong Bong 15, 20, 144 
Exploration Southern NSW 21 
Lake George discovery 157, 158 
Letter to Macquarie 24 
Throsby, H. (Dr) (North Sydney) 21 
Townsend, George Ferrers (Tutor) 
(Canberra) 51 
feneeeet, Marquis of (Canberra) 52, 


Transport/ primitive: 
Canberra (ACT) 109 
Tuggranong Plain (NSW) 
lexplonstion) 17 
Tuggranong Property (Canberra) 9 
Union Club Hotel (Queanbeyan) 47 
Uriarra (ACT): 
Aboriginal meaning 56 
Uriarra Property (ACT) 57, 107 
Volney, (Mr) (Lake George) 161 
Waddell, J. A. (Rev) (NSW) 151 
Wales, Prince of (Duel) 52 
Walsh, Charles Hamilton (Solicitor) 
(Goulburn) 29, 48 


Canberra (ACT) 119 
Webb, Joseph (Urayarra ACT) 132 
Webb, William (Urayarra ACT) 132 
Weetangara Property (ACT) 81, 89, 120 
Wells, Thomas (Gininderra) 109 
Wells, Tom (Collector) 102 
Welsh, Maurice (Convict) 
(Canberra) 85 
Wesley, John (England) 149 
Westridge brickyards (Canberra) 139 
Wheatley, John (NSW) 149 
Wheeo Property (Goulburn) 29 
Wielding, John (Canberra) 114 
Wilde, (Mr) (Lake George 
discovery) 157 
Wilde, Joseph (Explorer) (Lake 
George) 144, 146 
Wie, me (Policeman) (Argyle) 15, 


Wildes Meadow (Burrawang) 
(Named) 21 
Willaroo Property (Lake George) 161 
Williams, Phillip (Weetangara 
ACT) 120 


Windellama Property (Goulburn) 150 
Winderradeen Property (Collector) 38, 
46, 161 
Windmill: 
Canberra (ACT) 9 
Windmill Hill (Collector) 144 
Woden Property (Canberra) 9 
Wollogorang Property (Breadalbane 
Plains) 144, 147 
Woods, T. (Gininderra) 99 
Wright, James (Canberra District) 83 
Wright, W. Davis (Author) 
iconberte} ix 
Yahoo sighting: 
Brindabella (ACT) 132 
Yaouk Property (Monaro) 109 
Yarralumla (ACT): 
Ghost Story 31 
Hidden diamond 33 
Illustration 76 
Hostel for Parliamentarians 33 
Occupants 28 
Owners 9, 38 
Renovations for Governor Gen. 33 
Wipping Tree 85 
Yates, (Family) (Canberra) 63 
York, Duke of (Opening Parliament 
House Canberra) xii 
Young, James (Canberra) 109 
Young, James (Molonglo River) 4 


